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5c.y>Several of the western members of congress 
pave addressed their constituents concerning the re- 


——— 
consequences that depended on the proceedings of 
the government and people of the United States, 


sult of the late presidential election, by the house of | was surely justified to himself if resisting the public 


representatives. Various considerations, of present 
usefulness and for future reference, have induced me 
to select from those which I have seen, what were 
sypposed to be the most pointed, or particular parts, 
and give them without comment. They belong to the 
political history of our own times, and occupy a con- 


} siderable portion of this sheet. 





Richt OF InstRecTION. Three essays have been 
received from an unknown correspondent, concerning 
the right of instruction. They appear to me to be 
written with more than ordinary ability, and, cer- 


tainly, the positions assumed are well defendsd. The! 


frst and second of the nuasbers, as being immediately 
-onnected, are inserted in the present sheet, and the 
third, which isa broad and general argument on the 
subject, shall have a place in the next. 

In publishing those essays, it is not to be presumed 
ihat I am disposed to deny or reject the right of in- 
struction; but, like every thing else, it should be sub- 


will, and every considerate man now rejoices that he 
did so—for it was that neutrality, which Jerrerson 
and Mapison were so anxious to maintain, that urged 
us forward in population, power and wealth with un- 
precedented rapidity, and laid the foundation of the 
present high standing of our ceuntry in the estima- 
tion of the world, by enabling us to bear the brunt of 
war, when peace could no longer he preserved with- 
out dishonor. It will then appear, that there are some 
national matters in which the expressed public voice 
may not be instantly respected—for public feeling 
can run away with public judgment; and on censtitu- 
tional questions, the representative must be governed 
| by his own sense of the right of them, for his consti- 
prey: cannot dissolve the obligations of his oath. 
| And further, in respect either to great national or 
| constitutional matters, it is very possible that the 
wishes of the people of a certain state, or district of « 
| state, may be opposed to what is manifestly for the 
\general welfare of the people of the United States; 


| 








mitted to liberal and manly discussion. For, however | and if this fact shall so present itself to the mind and 
wei! satisfied every republican may be that there are conscience of the representative of that state or dis- 
cases and circumstances in which it must necessarily | trict, will it be contended that he ought to prefer the 
exist and ought to be exerted—stilJ, there are others |Jesser and local, to the greater and general interest? 


in which it would be very difficult, if not utterly im- 
possible, to prescribe the point whereat the right of 
the constituent should begin and the discretion of the 
representative end: for it cannot be proper that the 
former should force the convictions of the latter, as to 
what it is his duty to perform under the special obliga- 
tions of an oath. It is very possible that the represen- 
tative may have a better knowledge of the facts of a 
particular matter than the constitwent possesses—and 
that, if such knowledge was equally held by both par- 
ties there would not be a difference of opinion be- 
tween them; but this we also know, that the best and 
wisest men oftentimes view the same subject in very 
diferent lights and so arrive at opposing conclusions. 
The people, undoubtedly, possess the right of self-go- 
vernment, and it is not only just, byt also natural, 
that they who must needs become responsible for 
consequences, should have direct influence over the 
acts which lead to them; and hence they wil! dismiss 
and disgrace such of their representatives as have 
not yielded obedience to their wishes: but, the re- 
preseutative, for the time which he has been appoint- 
ed, must have some discretionary power, else the impo- 
sition of an oath of office should cease—even supposing 
that the will of his constituents was perfectly known 
tohim. The people are generally right, and, at any 
rate, their opinions are the only opinions that can be 
safely respected as reaching that degree of infailibility 
which is presumed to exist in every government, and 
must operatively exist in all, for the last appeal—yet 


the people may be wrong; and the short period of 


‘ur political history presents us with several cases in 
Which the majority was evidently mistaken or deceiv- 
*d. I will mention one of them—the general desire 
‘hat prevailed, during the presidency of Wasnine- 
TON, to abandon our character as a neutral power 
ni make a common cause with France, in hee wars 
with the restof Europe. So general was this dispo- 
sttion, that it required all the popularity of the father 
of his country to support a neutral and pacific posi- 
ion, thouga every body is now Sensible of the im- 
hense advantages that we derived from it. In that 
‘ase the president, who foresaw and calculated the 
You. XXVINE 13. 





|I must think that he should not; nor ought he meanly 
| to shrink from the responsibility of his eondition, by 
jabsenting himself when the vote was about to be 
\taken. In my opinion, the present president of the 
|United States, when a member of the senate from the 
‘state of Massachusetts in 1808, furnished an example, 
jin his own person, of the rights and duties of a repre- 
sentative, which cannot be too highly esteemed; and 
as, perhaps, it was the first full and positive case of 
‘the kind that had occurred since the organization of 
the government, it possessed pecubiar merits which 
were liberally and loudly acknowledged by the repub- 
licans of that period, and he was admired for his manly 
frankness by many who have not even yet forgiven 
‘his vote in favor of the measures then proposed by 
the administration, as necessary to the preservation 
of an honorable peace. Mr. Adams very well Inew 
that the legislature of Massachusetts, and the people 
of the state itself, whose representative he was in 
the senate, were decidedly opposed to those measures; 
but he thought them rightful and expedient, and sa 
promptly voted for them, because, if to be adopted 
at all, they would not} admitof delay. Buthe had no 
sooner done this than he resigned his seat—that the 
legislature, on behalf of the state, might appoint a 
representative in the senate of the United States, g 
censciencious discharge of whose dufies would nog 
con@ict with the wishes of Iris constituents. And, 
when we cali to mind this remarkable proceeding of 
Mr. Adams, we cannot refrain from being induced to 
believe in the sincerity of his declaration, made to 
the committee of the house of representatives im 
February last, when informed of his election, that, if 
his refusal to accept the trust delegated, could “give 
an opportunity to the people fo form and express, 
with a nearer approach to unaniity, the object of. 
their preference,” he would “‘not hesitate to decling 
the acceptance of the eminent charge,” &c. 

But I am rather runniug ipto an essay on the right 
of instruction itself and so forestalling my correspor- 
dent—whose articles are surely worthy of an atten 
tive perusal, whatever may be our opinion of the ar 
Tguments used by him The sudject, im itself, is ope 
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of great interest—and its principle cannot be too | 
closely investigated. 





Fonricn opmions. The progress of our country 
may be observed in the increased attention which the 
messages and speeches of our presidents, and the pro- 
ceedings of our national legislature, receives in every 
part of Europe. The strength of the republic be- 
gins to he ascertained, and it is clearly manifested 
that our liberal institutions are about to have a mighty 
influence over the affairs and the feelings of the peo- 
ple of the ‘told world.” An American character 
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ee 


ed Nashville. Hewas received by the warm-hearted 
Tennesseeans in the most handsome manner. The 
Nashville Whig has nine heavy columns of matter 
detailing what was said and done on the joyous oc- 
easion. He was first greeted on his arrival by gen 
Jackson. At the public dinner given to him, there 
was present Mr. Timothy Demundrune, the first whit, 
man who settledin Tennessee! 

We shall soon make up an account of the southern 
and western tour of our venerable friend, believing i; 
better that it should be published together as a recor¢ 
than given in detached parts. It will occupy many 


lias been established, and, perhaps, the most glorious 
feature of it is, in a steady devetion to the great 
principles of eur government, and a prompt submis- 


sion .to the constitution and the law, though, in cer- 
iuia cases, we may object to the operation ot the 
former and deem the latter inexpedient; and in differ- | 
inz about individuals to administer the government, as | 
though our very lives depended on the success of one 
canfidate or defeat of another!—But the system gocs | 
on without interruption, and the nation proceeds in 
pormlation and power unchecked, notwithstanding | 
persous are much disappointed and favorite theories 
are rejected: proudiy shewing the “safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated when rea- 





son is left free to combat it; and indignantly tram- | 
pling under foot the absurd dogina of kings and their ' 
priests, that the people are incapable of governing» 


themselves, as to that which is best suited to pro- 
mote their own welfare here and hereafter. 
There is no country in the world, perhaps, in which 


so much respect is paid to the law as in the United | 


States—buta map may live for years among us with- 
out even coming into contact with the law or any ot 


its ministers; and, in the latter, we only see our | 


neighbors, who also desire to be our friends. There 


wre no separated classes with us, save the virtuous | 
aznud the vicions—at least, none that are known to 


the constitution, and so only temporary or artificial. 

We are led to these remarks by seeing the follow- 
ing extract from the London Globe and Traveller of 
the 13th ult. Speaking of the inaugural address of the 
president, the editors say— 

“This eloguent document is not only interesting as 
ti manifesto of the intended policy, during his admi- 
nistration, of the first magistrate of a great republic, 
but possesses high merit as a clear and rapid summa- 
ry of the past history of the American union. 

“Itis the peculiar happiness of America, as well as 


| pages—but our children and children’s children wil! 
refer to them with pleasure, and in them find exce)- 
| lent reasons for loving their country. ‘¢, 

=" On his passage from Nashville to Louisville, ir 
the steam beat Mechanic, the general met with a se. 
rious misfortune, but without injury to bis person 
When about 150 miles below Nashville, the boat ran 
on a snag andsunkin a few minutes; so suddenly, that, 
though all the passengers got safe to the shore, the 
general’s carriage, bagzage and papers, as well as of 
the other passengers, were all lost, with the excep- 
tion of five trunks. he Paragon steam boat, passing 
cown the river jast after the accident happened, 
rounded tu, and brought the general with the rest of 
te passengers, safely to Louisville on the 1] th inst 
He was expected at Cincinnati on the 19th, after he 
should have visited Lexington and Frankfort, &c. 

Fiour. The large quantity of flour exported from 
the United Siates to the various poris of South Ame- 
rica, yet completely gluts the market. At Buenos 
Ayres, it was selling at 4 50 to 5 dollars, on board. 
Indeed, there appears to be an overstock of goods o! 
alisorts. Domestic shirtings were sclling at 153? cents 





Tue mais. The Fayetteville “Observer,” of the 
19th inst. says—Mr. McLean, the Post Master Gene- 


,val, has just added another to lis claims on public 
| gratitude, for zeal and ability in the discharge of the 


duties of his department. We are informed that he 
has given notice to the mail contraetors in this place, 


}thathe will shortly make it their duty, on occasions 


of great importance to the commercial community, 


,to send express inails on their lines, at the rate of 
| 11 miles an hour, and thus, by affording to all the 


news of important changes in the markets, to puta 


|Sstop to the system of speculation which has lately 
been so extensively practised by individuals of one 


a strong provf of the intrinsic advantage of free dis- | commercial town on those of another, who were 
cussion, that, notwithstanding the utmost liberty of ; not possessed of the same means of information. 


writing and speaking, no party exists which proposes 
or wishes for any change in the constitulion of the 
t.uion. This liverty, instead of producing that de- 
tire of unceasing change, which is supposed by the 
hovers of despotism to be its necessary resalt, las ge- 
yeraied no evil, uuless we consider as one, a too peta- 
jent attachment to those institutions which every 
cone, subject to them, may question with the most 
scrutinizipg reason, or assail with the most unmea- 
sared invective, and which the pecple collectively, 
may alierif they sce reason to do so. 

“Mr. Adams’ specch is so succinct and so clear, 
tuat any abstract of iis contents, or comment on them, 
is superfluous. He follows the peaceable and manly 
jine of policy of his immediate predecessor; and 
while his knowledge of diplomacy will induce him to 
uvoid any unnecessary offence to foreign powers, he 
will mainiain, with firmness, the determination ex- 
pressed by his predecessor, to prevent the holy alli- 
uuce from intericiing with the affairs of America.” 





Laravetrr-——“The good Lafayette,” has been re- 
ceived every where with the kindest attentions that 
« grateful people could bestow. He arrived at St. 


Louis ou the 24th April, and on the 4ih instant enter- , 


-(_ How this great thing will be accomplished we 
are yet to learn. It cannot easily be done—but, if it 
is the fact that the post-master general has resolved to 
ailempt it, we have much confidence of his success. 
from the wonderful improvements that he has made 
in the department over which he presides, shewing 
what may be done by a strong mind devoted to besi- 
ness, and indefatigable industry. Welhave much rea 
/son to be grateful to Mr McLean—this paper now 
does not very often fail to arrive at its d:stination in 
due season, except atsome of the most distant points, 
unless in the state of Virginia;* which last is probably 
caused by the multitude of small post offices that 1) 
contains, badly attended to, for the reason that they 
are unproductive of profit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*We fecl justified in making this special reference, 
because that we have had more discontinuances from 
Virginia, in consequence of the non-arrival of the 
“Register,” than from any other state, or any two 
other states, east, west, north or south—though our 
subscribers in Virginia are not so numerous as ip 
several other states. It is proper, however to add, 
that a considerable improvement is apparently taking 
place 
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THE Bunker’s Hitt MonuMeENT is, itis said, to be 
a column of granite, 250 feet high, with a circular 


stair-way to the top. 
doliars. 


COAL. 


York. 





Tur Urrer Missovri. Four companies of the Ist 


and six of the 6th reg. U.S. infantry, under general | freemen and the dread of tyr 
Atkinson, well provided, were to leave the Council 


{t is caleulated that about 700,000 bushels | 
of coal, from the Schuylkill beds, via the canal, will 


be brought to Philadelphia, during the present year— | and the liberty of the pr 
of which 300,000 are expected to be sent to New 


—— 
—- 


has been at all times my highest ambition, and 1 am 


together invain. Believing, as I do, that our hizhest 
+ destiny can be fulfilled only by extending and per- 
fecting the system of education, and maintaining, ii 
their greatest purity and vigor, the right of suffrage 
ess, by which the ascendancy 
of the people, (on which our admirable systeni ex- 
clusively rests), can only be preserved, i take the 
tiberty of offering, in conclusion, as a sentiment— 
Education, election and the press—The hope of 
ants. 
These were some of the remainder of the toasts 


Bluilfs on the Ist of last month, to take post at the} drank— 


falls of the Missouri—fwo thousand miles further up 


that mighty stream. 





Mr. Carnoun—-ar HOME. Peidleton, C. H. April 27. 
On the arrival of the hon. John C. Calhoun, vice-| nors yetunfilled. 
president of the United States, in the district of 


The patriots of South America—We rejoice iu 
their success, and hail their Bolivar as a second 
Washington. 


General Andrew Jackson—The measure of his ho- 


. 


The army—Small but well organized: accomp)ish- 


Pendleton, he was invited to partake of a public din-/| ed and scientific. 


ner; and, on Tuesday, the 26th inst. agreeably to ar- 


rangement, an excellent dinner was prepared by Mr. 
Archer, at which a large and respectable company 
assembled. Gen. John B. Earle presided, supported 


by col. Robert Anderson and John L. North esq. as 


vice-presidents. After the cloth was removed the fol- 
lowing toasts were drank: 

Our country—elevated above the kingdoms and 
empires of the world, may the duration of her insti- 
iutions be commensurate with her present pros- 
perity. 

The memory of Washington. 

Our surviving ex-presidents. A nation’s grati- 
ude and respect is the best commentary on their 
virtues. 

The president of the United States—The confi- 
dence reposed in him by all his predecessors, war- 
rants the belief that his administration will be wise 
aud prosperous. 

Our distinguished guest, the vice president—The 
splendor ef his politieal career has extortec the ap- 
plause of his enemies, retlected lustre on his native 
state, and endeared him to the nation. 

The preceding toast having been drank, the vice- 
president arose from his seat, and addressed the com- 
pany as follows. 

Gentlemen—I would dissemble, were I not to 
confess how much I am gratified with your kind 
reception, for which permit me to make the only 
return in my power, by tendering you my most grate- 
‘ul acknowledgments. 

it is not for me to speak of my public services, to 
which you lave so flatteringly alluded. I have now 
deca fourteen years in the service of the union; and, 
curing that long, and it may be added, eventful period, 


whether my conduct has been such as to sustain the | 
ptinciples of our government, and to advance the | 


asting interest and honor of the country, I freely sub- 
fait to the decision of my fellow citizens. I may, 
‘owever, remark, I trust without impropriety, that 
every public act of my life, [have at least been go- 
erned by a disinterested and ardent atlachment to 
ur admirable system of government. Ever since I 
lave been capable of reflectiag on political subjects, { 
fave been struck with the excellency of our system 
ove all others, ancient or modern; and time and 
“perience have only strengthened and confirmed my 
arly impression. I firmly believe, if its principles 
hould be preserved in their original purity, and if 
‘© system should be administered with wisdom, it 
Sot only elevate our country to a point of pros- 
ity and greatness, exceeding all that ever existed, 
; through the force of our example, will diffuse its 
_ ings as wide as the limits of civilization and let- 





+9 contribute to so great and happy a result, | 


The navy—To our gallant tars we owe the first 
triumphs since our existence as a nation, over the 
enemies of our country. 

Internal improvement—Guided by the wisdom and 
energy of its able advocates, it cannot fail to streagth- 
en aud perpetuate our bond of union. 

There were also many volunteers—most of which 
were very neat and appropriate. 








| 
t 
Com. Barron. It will be recollected that commo- 
dore Barron, with much delicacy and just feeling, de- 
clined a public dinner, when he arrived in Philade!- 
phia, to take charge of the navy yard in that city; 
but, being transferred to that at Norfolk, he partook 
of one given in the Washington Hall Saloon on the 
17th inst. The mayor of the city presided, and John 
Leamy, esq. general Robert Patterson, Josiah Ran- 
dall, James M. Broom, Chandler Price and William 
Craig, esquires, acted as vice presidents. Among the 
guests were general Cortes, admiral of the Mexican 
navy, commodore Daniels, of the Colombian navy, 
colonel Palacio, consul general of Colombia; cap- 
tains Riddle, Dallas and McCall; lieutenants Henry, 
Page, Gannt and Marsten, and Dr. Harris, of the U. 
States navy; and major Gamble, of the marine corps. 

The following toasts were reciprocated—among 
others: 

By the president of the day—Commodore Barron 
—he takes with him our best wishes for his health, 
happiness and prosperity. 

After this toast had been drunk, commodore Bar- 
_ron rose and madea short and pertinent address, in 
| which he returned thanks for the kindness and hos- 
| pitality with which he had been treated by the citi- 

zens ef Philadelphia; that he should ever hold them 
in grateful remembrance, and gave the following 
toast —“ Philadelphia—Justly acknowledged to be first 
in the arts, and second to none in whatever can con- 
tribute to the grandeur, iespectability and comfort of 
a city.” 








Tur Oso canat. From the Cleveland Herald, of 
May 13—-The board of canal commissioners conven- 
ed at Wooster on the S5thinst. As was generally.an- 
ticipated, they decidec in favor of locating the line 
of the canal on the Tuscarawas and Cuyahoga route, 
of course its northern termination will be Cleve- 
land. The decision of the board was unanimous, 
with the exception of Mr. Kelley, who did not vote. 
The report of the engineers on this subject, we are 
informed, will seon be published; and we shall taire 
the earliest opportunity of laying it before our read- 
ers. Itis said to be conclusive, in relation to the two 
routes which they examined; and itis presumed there 





consoled with the belief, from your approbation of 
1t3 cost 1s estimated at 75,000 | my public conduct, that my efforts have not been al- 
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will, hereafter, be little difference of opinion on the | 
subject. ; 

It will be seen by anote from Mr. Kelley, publish- 
ed in this paper, that some part of the canal line will 
be ready to put under contract early in June. 

Water lime has recently been found on the line of 
canal between the Portage summit and tne Cuyahoga 
river, and also near New-Philadelphia, in the county 
of Tuscarawas, and is supposed to exist in abund- 
ance along the valley of the Tuscarawas aud of the 
Cuyahoga. Inexhaustible quarries of free stone are 
found at short distances all along both these valhes, | 
and at the Portage summit. 

Liberal donations, in aid of the canal fund, have 





been obtained from individuals who own property | 


eee ee eee 
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Tue Cereexs. From the Milledgeville Recorder of 
‘Way 10. The governor, we understand, has issued 
orders to the officers commanding brigades in the 
new counties, for the protection of the frontier 
against Indian hostility, and also for ensuring the 
personal safety of the agent, whose life is said to be 
threatened by the Indians. Since our last paper, in- 
formation has been received of the murder of Haw- 
kins, the interpreter: A number of the friendly In- 
dians have taken refuge within the white settlements. 

We received the following note as we were mak- 
ing up the paper. It will relieve the apprehensions 
that have been felt for the safety of travellers: 

Gentlemen: ] have this morning received a letter 
from co}. John Crowell, agent of the Creek nation, of 


along the northern section of the canal, which is so, which the following is an extract, which you will 


situated as to be much enhanced. in value by the loca- | 


tion. These donations, which do credit to the patri- 


otism and liberality of the individuals who have made | 


them, will aid considerably in the payment of the in- 
terest on loans, while the work is progressing. im- 


publish in your paper. James Bozeman. 
“ft wish you would be good enough to request the 
editors of the Milledgeville papers, to state, in their 
next papers, that I have been by them, (the chiefs), 
requested to say, for the information of travelers, 


portant donations, in the middie-and southern parts;that there is no earthly danger. The head chiefs 


of the state, we understand, are confidently expect- 
ed, and additional sums, to a considerable amount, 
in the northern part. ; 

The donations already obtained, will be neariy.or 
quite sufficient to reimburse the interest which the 
state will be required to pay on money loaned during 
the present year. 





_have also requested me to make this publication, ane 


to state further, that it is an affair among themselves, 
and that no white person shall be interrupted on the 
road or elsewhere.” 
In the circuit court of the United States, for the district of 
Georgia, at Milledgeville, May term, 1825. 
The grand jury regret that they find it necessary 
to ask the attention of the court to recent occurren- 


The Ohio canal commissioners have determined! ces within the circle of its criminal jurisdiction. In 


on putting under contract during the present season, | 


provided reasonable offers for doing the work are re- 
ceived, so much of the line of the Ohio canal as ex- 
tends from Cleveland to Kendal, in the county of 
Stark, which includes a large amount of lockage. 
Also, about seven miles of line near the Licking sum- 





the territory, lately ceded to the United States by the 
Creeks at the treaty of the Indian Springs, atrocious, 
murders have been committed upon the bodies of 
William MelIntosh, Etome Tustunnugge and colonel 
Hawkins, three distinguished Indian chiefs, at all 
times the friends of the United States, and just about 


mit, the work of which will consist chiefly of exca- | to begin a journey to the west to explore the coun- 


vation; and so much of the line of the Miami canal as , 


extends from Middletown, in the county of Butler, to 
a peint at or near the city of Cincinnati, consisting 


of excavation, with some embankments, aiid a mode- | 


rate amount of lockage. It is expected the ¢ommis- 
sioners will require most of the contracts to he com- 
pleted during the year 1826, and some of them dur- 
ing ihe present year. 

That part of the line commencing at the Portage 
summit, and extending northwardly towards the lake, 
wil be first prepared for contrac& and 12 or 15 miles 
will probably be prepared for leiting as early as the 
6th of June. 

Public notice'will, from time to time; be given, stat- 
ing the precise time that certain parts of the line will 
be ready for contract, and the time and place of re- 
ceiving: bids will be designated, so that those who 
wish to take jobs may be accomnsodated. 

May 12, 1825. ALFRED KELLEY, acling com’r. 

3c F It is now stated that the ceremony of break- 
ing ground to make this eanal, will take place on the 
Jourth of July, and that De Wit Clinton has been in- 
vited to perform it. 





Vinemia. More than eighty students have matri- 
culated at the University of Virginia. Professor Tuck- 
er has commenced his course of Jectures on ethicks, 


‘&e. and the chair of law only remains now to be filled. 


There is every probability, we learn, that this ap- 
pointment will be made very soon. The success of 
this jnstitation, thus far, may b«:regarded as extra- 
ordinary, when we consider the many. disadvantages 
whieh it has encountered and overcome. - From the 
character of all those connected with this institution, 
the zeal and ability of the professors, the talents and 
application of the students, and the auspices under 
which it has been consecrated to a purpose dear to 
every Virginian, wc augur well of its future destiny. 
: {Central Gaz. 


try, preparatory to the reraoval of the tribe, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the said treaty. Numerous 
partics of Indians, the friends of the deceased chiefs 
and of the United States, have been driven, destitute 
and naked, into the settled parts of the frontiers of 
this state, for protection from the vengeance of those 
persons who have just sacrificed those chiefs. It is 
understood and believed, that these outrages have 
been committed by large bodies of armed Indians, 
principally residents of Alabama. It is greatly to be 
apprehended and feared that they have been insti- 
gated and countenanced by white persons. The grand 
jury have due confidence in the vigilance of the cot- 
stituted authorities of the general and state govern- 
ments, but they cannot, without a violation of their 
own duty, refrain from calling, through the court, 
the attention of both governments to the situation ot 
the frontier, and to the consequences of the atroci- 
ties committed in the lately ceded territory. Thos 
who have driven the friends of the murdered chief: 
into the settled parts of the state, may pursue to de- 
stroy them in their places of refuge. They recow- 
mend that measures of necessary precaution for the 
protection and succor of the fugitives be immediate 
ly taken, and that every attempt to violate thei 
asylum shall be instantly punished. The grand jury 
deem it necessary to the character of the governme!! 
of their country, that the authors, perpetrators, al 


,ers and abettors of the crimes lately committed. 


should be sought*for, and, when ascertained, pros 
cuted and severely punished. They have no 1a! 
guage strong enough to mark their abhorrence {0 
the white persons, if any, who have seduced or mr 
tated the unhappy Indians to perpetrate this tragedy 
They recommend the severest scrutiny into the col 
duct of all white persons in the nation, and the jue 
cial prosecution of each and every one of thei, 
against whom sufficient evidence to justify it sa% 





be discorered. 
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The grand jury request that a copy of this, their 
presentment, be sent to the president of the United 
States, and another to the governor of Georgia, and 
that the foregoing be published in the newspapers of 
this place. 

{Signed by the foreman, and seventeen other grand 
jurors.] 








§C By the southern mail of Tuesday last, we re- 
ecived a printed paper, headed ‘Creek Indians” and 
signed ‘‘Justice,” and dated ‘Columbia, May 15”—- 
the first paragraph of which is as follows: 

“T see an account in the paper, of the murder of 
general McIntosh, one of the principal chiefs of the 
Creek Indians, by about 400 warriors of his own na- 
tion. When all the facts, relating to this subject, shall 
be known to the people of the United States, I think 
they will be of opinion, that McIntosh was’ not 
murdered; but rather that he has been duly erecuted, 
according to the known laws and usages of the na- 
tion to which he belonged.”’ 


The writer then proceeds tonctice the efforts that 
have been made, from the time of president Washing- 
ton to the present day, to civilize the Creeks and ren- 
der them cultivators ofthe earth. He says that ‘the 
habits of savages and of hunters are fast wearing 
away among them’’—that they meant to occupy their 


‘lands as cultivators of the soil—that the late treaty 


was made by McIntosh and others, without the con- 
anntof the representatives of the Creek nation, and 
adds— , 

“Under this fradulent and pretended conveyance, 
a whole nation are to be forcibly dispossessed of their 


property—of the lands they inherit from their ances- | 


tors—the land they looked to as the future inheritance 
of their children, no longer bred up in savage habits, 


SS Se 
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in manifest hostility to their wishes, and in open de~ 
rogation of their rights? He knew of the law previ- 
ously and regularly passed by his own people, with 
their usual forms: was’he not, therefore, duly tried, 
convicted, and punished for an offence against a 
known law, and a deliberate fraud on his nation? 
Although the punishment was reluctantly inflieted, 
and therefore somewhat delayed, it was, nevertheless, 
it is to be presumed, the result of a meeting conven- 
ed to deliberate on his case, and in conformity with 
a previous act of the nation, well known to him, and 
by which he was bound. The manner of punishment 
is nothing: that depends on the custom of the coun- 
try. The Indians employ the rifle and the toma- 
hawk; we use the gibbet. [McIntosh knew the treaty 
of 12th February, 1825, wasifraudulent and invalid.” } 





—_ 


From the Montgomery Republican of May 6. From 
what we can learn of this matter, it seems not to have 
been the unauthorized act of a few individuals, but 
the deed of the chiefs of the upper towns. Bo 
dies of Indians were drafted from the different towns, 
and every thing was:conducted with the utmost re- 
| gularity and secrecy. To what further acts this exe- 





| cution may lead, we are at a loss to say; but, in our 


‘opinion, unless the government of the United ‘States 
/shall interfere, (and we see no right or reason why 
| they should intermeddle with it), we shali not hear 
| of any other disturbances in the Creek nation. 

' Since the above was in type, we have received the 
following, which may be considered as the Indian offi- 
| cial account, inasmuch as the head chiefs of the up- 
, per towns desired its publication, to prevent miscon- 
| Struetion of their views, or alarm to citizens on the 


frontiers, and travellers through their country. 
About two hours before day on Sunday morning the 


but geadually Jooking forward to the settled Jife of agri- | Ist inst. the house of gen. McIntosh was surrounded 
culjuralists. Driven again into a savage life, among ‘by Menawway and about 100 Oakfuskee warriors. 

savages, on new and distant Jands, and forced intoal-; McIntosh was within, as likewise were his women 
most inevitable hostility with the tribes they are com-' and children, and some white men. Menawway di- 
pelied to intrude on. This is to be done, after these rected an interpreter to request the whites, and the 
poor wretches have, fora series of years, been ad-, women and children, to come out, as the warriors did 
vised, pressed, tempted, exhorted, encouraged, and, , not wish ta harm them; that gen. McIntosh had brok- 
by all manner of means, induced and persuaded, by en the law that he himself had long since made, and 
our own government, to quit their hunter-life, and to; they had come to execute him accordingly. They 
embrace fixed and agricultural habits. These peo-; came out of the house, leaving McIntosh and Etome 
ple, their wives and infants, are thus to be driven! Tustenugge, one of his adherents, therein. -The In- 
away, against their manifest and rightful claims, ; dians then set fire to the house; and, as McIntosh and 
against their interest, against their intentions and in-| his comrade attempted to come out at the door, they 
elinations, and to the utter destruction of all those | shot them bothdown. The same day, about 120’ciock, 


improved views of future living which they have 
adopted in obedience to the advice of tlicir great fa- 
ther Washington. Having thus persuaded them, for 
twenty years past, te commence a gradual change in 
their modes aud habits of living, just as we have suc- 
ceeded in this benevolent design, we destroy, in a 
moment, twenty years labor, we convert agricultu- 
ralists into savages, friends into enemies, and set an 
example of deliberate cold-blooded injustice, that is 
sufficient to make an honest and a kind hearted man 
shudder, on contemplating its origin, its progress and 
its consequences. 

“This treaty may be very advantageous for Georgia. 
But reflecting men will not fail to inquire, can we, 
23 members of an honest and fair-dealing govern- 
ment, justify these doings? Does it comport with the 
honorable character of the American government, 
Whose proud motto is, “‘EqvuaL AND EXACT JUSTICE TO 
ALL MEN,” to beeome participators of this manifest 
fraud, and take advantage of a treaty so obtained? 
Hid not McIntosh, belying his honorable cliaracter 
of national representative of his own peaplé, and 
abusing the confidence reposed in him, act, not as 
agent of the Creek nation, but as the agent of the 
whites? He might, (by bare possibility), have meant 
well; but did he act well? Didhe not know that his 


they hung Sam Hawkins, a half breed, in the Huck- 
hosseliga square. 

On Monday the 2nd inst.’a party of Hillabee In- 
dians fired on and wounded Ben Hawkias, another 
half breed, as it is supposed, very badiy. They have 
not yet learned from that party, if he hac been caught. 

The chiefs wish it to be understood, that no danger 
whatever is to be apprehended by persons travelling 
through the nation; that they are friends to'the whites, 
and wish them not to be alarmed by this execution, 
which is only a compliance with the laws that the 
great chiefs of the nation made at Polé-Cat spring. 

Chilly McIntosh escaped from the house with the 
whites, and was not fired at or wounded, as is stated 
before. We see nothing in the Indian account which 
| induces us to change our opinion. It appears to have 
' been a public execution, by the laws of the nation; 
‘and, we presume, before thia, that every Indian of 
any note who signed the treaty, has been dealt with 
in the samc way, for they generally make root and 
branch work when thry begin. 





—_—_ 

Frornpa. From information received from Talla- 
hasse, the new seat of government for Florida, a 
very flattering account is given of the character of 
the soil. The writer states that, as far as he has ex- 





doinzs were not sanctioned by his nation, but were! plored, he has seen no land that may not be cultivated 
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t» advantage, and a great portion of it is first rate. | supplies will be short from every quarter, and the stil! 
The greatest objection that exists to the country, is increasing consumption of this article, has induced 
the extraordinary number of ponds that abound |great speculation. The trade buy freely at present 
Mirough ali the rich lands. Many of them are said! prices, and our market has every appearance of con- 
to furnish pleaty of good fish, and are supposed to be | tinuing high. Uplands have advanced this week 
Jed by subterraneous streams. From these ponds | about 2d. Egyptian and Brazils about 3d. We sin- 


run as fine rivulets of pure spring water as are seen 
in any section of our country. From this circum- 
siauce, itis the general opinion that they will not be 
J:kely to generate those fevers, usually to be appre- 
Jiended from stagnant waters. There is every reason 
to believe that the sugar cane and sea island cotton 
will succeed in that country. Should the couniry 
prove to be healthy, it is represented to be one of the 
trost eligible regions of the United States. 
[ Vat. Journal. 





“ratistics. Recent caiculationsgive the following 
ns the amount of the population, and of the extentof 
territory, of the five principal monarchies of Eu- 


TapHe 
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Square miles. Inhabitants. 

Kuesia, in Europe, 75,154 47,660,000 
out of Europe, - 292,339 31,714,000 
Fngiand, in Europe, - 5.554 23,400,000 
out of Europe 176,971 115,141,000 

France, in Europe, 10,086 30,749,000 
out of Europe, 667 469,000 
Austria, 12,265 29,691,000 
Prussia, 5,014 11,400,000 
Total 578,044 268,224,000 


Supposing the earth’s surface to be 2,512,000 square 
mifes, and its inhabitants to amount to 938 millions, 
then these five monarchies occupy nearly a fourth 
part of the surface, and rule over two sevenths of the 
Jarman race. Europe having 155,320 square miles, 
and a population of 206,750,000 inhabitants, the five 
powers possess more than two thirds of its territory 
end of its population. 

Theempire of China, however, is more extensive, 
and more densely peopled, than all Europe. 

The Spanish monarchy, before its dissolution, 
reckoned 30 millions of people Des Debate. 





Ariantic AND Paciric. Ap application has been 
made to the Colombian government for the right to 
¢onnect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which is thus 
tpoken of in the official paper: 

Exclusive privilege. Welwood Hislop, merchant, 
of Jamaica, solicits the exclusive privilege for uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in that part which he 


may deem most expedient, whether in tbe isthmus of | 


}arien, or any other part; either by means of a cana! 
era rail-way, on the following conditions: 

Ist. That the benefit of this privilege shall be grant- 
ed him for twenty-one years. 

2d. That he be allowed to levy a duty on all de- 
seriptions of goods transported by the said canal or 
rail-way; for the conveyance whereof, he is to be 
permitted to have the necessary boats, cutters or 
‘arts. 

3d. That he be allowed one year to commence the 
undertaking, 

4th. The applicant offers, in case his proposal be 
granied, to transport, free of expense, from one ocean 
to the other, all property belonging to the state. 

The foregoing is, therefore, made known by order 
of the executive power, before whom this proposi- 
tion has been laid, in order that such persons as may 
choose to offer better terms, may doso within twenty 
(ays. Gaceta de Colombia. 


P.aivTisH MARKET. 


vise the most extensive sales of cotton this week 
{iat are on record— amounting to 101,000 bags, worth 
about two millions of pounds. The belief that our 


Liverpool, April 23—We have to | 


_cerely hope you may have been induced to ship. Such 
| year may not occur again in a century. Tobacco 
/continues at steady prices. The sales last week 
amount to about 400 hhds. Good sound Virginiais 
‘most sought after; turpentine is steady in price. Our 
/expectation that the duties will be lowered, prevents 
the trade from buying more than their immediate 
| wants require. 

| Flour goes off slowly at our quotations. Some 
shipments of Philadelphia flour have been made to 
Gibraltar. We shallsoon know whether any altera- 
tion will be made in our corn laws. It is a question 
'of great importance to the United States, and we 
| Shall keep you regularly advised on the subject. 

Sea Island, 2s. 8d. a 3s. 6d.; Orleans, 174 a 21d.; 
| Uplands, 164 a 19¢.; Alabama, 164 @ 184d.; flour, 
| 24s. a 26s.; turpentine, Uls. 6d. a 13s. 6d. 

| April 20. The oldest merchants in Liverpoo} do 
| not recollect a period when the spirit of speculation 
, Was So active in the codton market as it has been in 
(ours since Friday last. A kind of mania seems to 
have seized indjviduals of almost every class of socie- 
ty, all hoping to become suddenly rich by successful 
speculations in cotton. Prices have, in consequence of 
| this speculative demand, rapidly advanced within the 
last five days, and there is, in the opinion of the spec- 
ulators, every promise of a still further advance. 
The state of the winds have no little influence on 
| prices; for, whilst a puff from the eastward is enough 
to rise cotton a half penny per pound, a breeze from 
the westward would, it is probable, sink it a penny. 
50 precarious is speculation! Not fewer than 84,000 
bags of cotton have, it is ascertained, changed hands 
since Thursday last. It would be curious to describe 
the process by which 100 bags, by frequently chang- 
ing hands, are swelled, as it were, into 1,000. 

[The stock of co,son at Liverpool, on the 25th of 
March, was supposed to be 43,000 bales American, 
9,000 Brazillian, 3,300 West Indian, 14,000 Egyptian 
| and 11,000 East Indian.} 
| A Liverpool paper observes—At the beginning of 
January, the price of boweds was $4d. to 103d.; the 
quantity of cotton sold that month was 26,000 bags. 
In the heginning of February, the price of the same 
was $2d. to 114d.; the quantity sold was 110,000 bags. 
In the beginning of March, the price was 114d to 14d; 
| the quantity sold 123,000 bags. At the beginning of 

this month, [April] the price of boweds was 14d to 17d; 
and the price of yesterday was 141d. to 194d. The 
entire quantity sold thus far in the month is 208,000 
bags, of which, as we said before, 101,000 bags are 
the sale of the Jast week alone: thus, since January, 
ithe price has doubled. Onthe first perception of the 
| state of the stock, several houses made efforts to con- 
| vey their orders the speediest to America to pur- 
i chase; and those who succeeded in conveying their 
| orders the first to the several markets of America, 
| have made speculations enormously profitable. Sums 
| of probable gain, in this way are currertly named, 
Half a million of money is 


! 
? 
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| which almost pass belief. 


| loosely stated as the probable pain to the merchants 


| of Liverpool hy the rise of this one article of mer- 
| chandise, within the last four months. In conse- 
quence of the advanced price of the raw material, 
| the manufacturers are bethinking themselves of cur- 
| tailing their operations. 
ag P 
| Tar sewrrrvsiic. The London Morning Chron- 
icles of the 14th April, gives the following warning 
:to the new American states: 
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“In the article, from the Paris Etoile, commenting , 
1 the address from the merchants of Paris to the 
king, it is said, ‘the message of M. Santander, speaks 
of the arrival of some Frenchmen, whose object 
<eems to be to visit Colombia, and examine the state 
of affairs, which indicates that our government has 
its eyes open to all that part of the continent. 

“We trust that the South American governments 
nave also their eyes open to those Frenchmen who 
choose to visit them. 

“The individuals, sent by the French government 
‘o South America, are first nained to king Ferdinand, 
and permission is asked from him for their residence | 
inhis dominions in South America. This permission 
is granted in Madrid, with all the old formalities, | 
among which is a reference to the council of the 
West Indies, whose sanction is also requisite. The 
last French commissioner, as agent to Colombia, had 
his permission registered in the archives of the 
council of the Indies at Madrid. This we can state 
positively, on the authority of an Engiish gentleman 
of high respectability, who was in Madrid six months 
ago, and who speaks from his own knowltdge. 

“Under these circumstances, the French agents! 
can be looked onin no other light than double spies 
of Ferdinand and their own government. The go- 
vernments of South America may have nothing to 
dread from spies, but it is well that the people of 
these countries should be taught to view every French- 
man with suspicion during the continuance of the 
present connection between France and Spain. It 
is the more necessary to advert to this, because the 
individuals sent by the South American governments 
to Europe are seldom proof against the cajolery of 
the French. Atleast, this is the opinion of those per- 
sons in this country who are best acquainted with 
South American affairs.” 











Mexico. The Mexican secretary at war states, 
that the estimate for the military service for the year, 
amounts to $16,011,000, and provides for 10,000 
horses. The posts on the Indian frontiers are to be 
strengthened and encouraged, and the whole country 
is to retain the attitude of preparation to meet inva- 
sion. The army is composed of the following forces. 

Troops of the line. 





Three companies of artillery 1,178 
One do. halberdiers, 25 
i'wo battalions and four companies of light 
infantry, 10,276 
Yourteen regiments of cavalry, including that 
of St. Ferdinand 7,826 
‘Twenty-four companies for garrison, 2,640 
Total 22,145 
Active militia. 
Twelve companies of artillery, 1,152 


seventeen battalions of infantry, 20,587 














Night regiments of cavalry, 8,504 
Various light battalions and companies on the 
‘coasts of the north and the South seas, 6,006 | 
Various light squadrons and companies on 
these coasts 2,733 
Various troops of eavalry, called auxiliaries, 3,042 } 
Total 49,018 
Recapitulation. 
loree of the line 22,145 
Active militia, ,01 
Whole force 62,168 





Excranp anp Hayrri. From the Paris Moniteur, 
‘Ipril 2—The following is an official note relative to 
‘he instructions lately given, by the English govern- 
ment, to the commissioner appointed by it to examine 





e claims which have been or may be made by cer- 
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, tain proprietors of St. Domingo, either for the resti- 


tution of the produce of their estates, sequestered by 
the English government during the occupation of the 
west part of the isiand by the force of his Britannic 
majesty, from the end of 1793 to August 1808, or for 
the reimbursement of the value of slaves belonging 
to them, and demanded during the same time to be 
enrolled as a corps of black troops in the sérvice of 
England. M. Martin, chief of the office of liquida- 
tion at London, is authorized by the instructions of 
the English treasury, to examine and give an account 
of the claims of the proprietors in St. Domingo, for 
value received on money from sequestrated estates, 
or for property which was maade use of by the En- 
glish authorities during the occupation of that island, 
with the following restrictions:— 

“No claim will be admitted for persons who reside 
in Europe at this time, after the Ist of Jnly, 1825, and 
for persons who are now residing out of Europe, no 
claim wiil be admitted after the Ist April, 1826. 

“The claims for slaves will not be admitted, unless 
they are accompanied with regular certificates of en- 
rolment preceding the.4th March, 1797, delivered in 
favor of the ancient proprietors of the plantations, 
&c. trom which the negroes were taken, or of their 
successors or agents, duly empowered by these pro- 
prietors. 

“The rent of houses occupied by the publie fune- 
tionaries, claimed by virtue of the proclamations of 
sir A. Williamson, which bad not hitherto been ad- 
mitted, on account of the abserice of the proprietors 
in France, will be granted for a period, which can in 
no case exceed two years.” 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Libraries in Paris. 1. The 
royal library has 70,000 printed vols. and 70,000 
manuscripts. 

2. Tne library of Monsieur, 150,000 printed vo- 
lumes, and 5,000 manuscripts. 

3. Library of St. Genevieve, 110,000 printed vo- 
lumes, and 2,000 manuscripts. 

4. The Mazarjne library, 22,000 printed volumes, 
and 3,000 manuscripts. 

5. Library of the city of Paris, 20,000 volumes. 

All these are open daily to the public. 

Besides these, the king has five private libraries— 
the library of the legislative council of state, (30,000 
volumes), of the institute; of the invalids, (20,000 va 
lumes), of the court of cessation, formerly the libra- 
ry of the advocates and polytechnic school. 

Under the minister of the royal household, are ten 
libraries; of the interior, 22; of war, 12; of justice, 
5; of foreign affairs, 1; of the marine, 6; of finance, 2. 

The chamber of peers and deputies, have each a h- 
brary; that of the latter contains 30,000 volumes. 

There are, at Paris, 79 printing offices, and §16 
bookstores. 

Daily and other periodical publications. 


Political journals, - - - - 14 
Advertisers, - - - - 4 
Half periodical works, - - - 10 
Religious journals, . - - 7, Se 
Scientific journals, - - - 9 
Literary journals, - : : - 
Law journals, - ° : - 14 
Journals of arts and professions, - > 12 
Military journals, - ~ - . 2 
Journals for education, -- ° » 
Geographical journals, - - . 2 
Journals of fashions, - - - g 


In the departments there are public libraries, 26— 
the largest of which is at Lyons, containing 106,000 
volumes; next to this, that of Berdeaux, 105,000; 
total, in all, 1,700,000 volumes. 





CoMMON SCHOOLS are a matter of great public con- 
cern in New York, and the states further east. The 
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Secretary of state, of the state of New York, is charg-{ ditures for the same period, to $47,599 13. There 


ed with the superintendence of them, and Mr. Yates’ 
report on the subject is among the most interesting 
papers that we meet with—and shew at once the ta- 
Fouts and integrity of the officer, and the munificence 
and eare of thestate. The following are some of the 
particuiars gathered from the last report—_ 

During the year 1824, the number of children 
taught in the common schools of New York, was 
402,940, for the average period of nine months. 

Vhere are in the state 7,642 schoo] disiricts, and, 
of course, the same number of common schools. 
‘Three hundred and eleven new school districts were 
formed during the year 1824. | 
' ‘The sum paid to the teachers of the common 
schools during that year, out of public funds, was 
$182,741. | . ) 

The general school fund, consisting of loans due 

the state, bonds, &c. bank stock, lands, &c. amounts 
to about $1,730,000; and the local school fund to 
about $37,000. The general school fund is produc- 
tive in part only, as the lands remain principally un- 
bold 235: 
* The report of the New York (city) free school so- 
ciety, gives the following results—moneys received 
during the past year, $14,459 95; children taught, 
about 30,000 white, and 1,700 colored, in many differ- 
ent schools. 7 


'* In addition te the funds applicable to the support of 


common schools, it appears, by the report of the 
comptroller of New York, in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of the senate, that the sums of money and other 
appropriations to the several colleges and acade- 
inies, have been‘ as follows. {The appropriations 
to the colleges, have been chiefly made by lotteries; 
and the amount yet to be raised, in such cases, is 
Stated below.] . 
Columbia college, New York, $54,755, and 
_ the botanic garden, purchased at $70,000 $124,755 
College of physicians and surgeons, New | 
York, ewe to be raised, $33,588]  ° 69,600 
Union college, Schenectady, $374,000, and =” 
ten lots in the military tract, containing 
5,500acres. [Amount to be raised $215,908] $74,000 
Hamilton college, {amount to be raised 





$55,566) 106,800 

College of physicians and surgeons in the 
~ western district | | 15,000 
Fairfield academy 5,000 

Ox‘ord academy, (besides lot No. 25, Sem- 
“ pronius) Fs aes “* $970 
Washington academy 8,000 
Se academy 6,000 
ontgomery academy, 1,418 

Albany female academy, Middlebury, Red ' 

Hook and Mount Pleasant academies, 
$1,000 each, . ° ‘ > +. of te Ody 4,000 
Lowyille academy, 3,000 
$715,543 


Besides the following— 
Johnstown academy, Tot No. 36, in Johnstown, half 
~ an acre. ; 

Cayuga academy, 275 acres in Scipio, and No.89, Cato. 

Pompey academy, lot No. 15, Camillus. ; 

Cortland academy, lot No. 85, Homer. 

Sencca academy, lot No 24, Ulysses. 

Onondaga a¢ademy, lof No. 9, Lysander. 

St. Lawrence academy, lot Nu. 56, Potsdam. 

Lowville academy, 640 acres on St. Lawrence river 
Tne Amenican siete socizty celebrated its ninth 

anniversary, at New-York, un the 12th instant. Ac- 

éording tothe annual report then made, it appears 

that the receipts of the last year, (exclusive of voltun- 

tary contributions towards the building of the socie- 

ty*s house), amounted to $46,501] 81; and the expen- 
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have been printed, during the year, 48,550 copies of bi. 
bles and testaments, nahin ap aggregate of 451,902 
bibles and testaments since the society was found. 
ed. Since the last report, there have been issued 
from the depository, 30,094 bibles, $3,106 testaments, 
and 651 copies of the epistle of St. John, in the Mo 
hawk and in the Delaware language, making a grand 
total, since the institution of the society, of 372,919 
Of those issued during the last year, 19,623 copies 
were issued gratuitously. Forty-four new auxiliary 
societics have been added, during the year, making, 
in all, 451 recognized auxiliaries to the parent insti. 
tuticn, | 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


| Great Britein and Ireland. A general respite for 


Mr. Savary, the Bristo) merchant, who was to have 
been executed on the 20th April, for forgery, had 


‘been forwarded from the home department to the 


proper authorities at Bristol. 

The tabje of the house of lords was covered with 
petitions from the clergy, against concessions to the 
Catholics. 

A company, with a capital of 250,000 pounds ster- 

ling, has been got up to facilitate the supply of poultry 
for the London market and shipping! 
- The Catholic bill passed the house of commons on 
the 21st ult. by a majority of 27—509 members being 
present. The debate was a very able one. This 
vote settles the question as to the commons—but tho 
lords and the lordly bishopshave yet to pass on it. 

The cotton market remained firm at former prices, 
and the demand was steady. | 

Greece. A large number of French officers are in 
the army of the pacha of Egypt, acting against the 
Greeks—and one, with the rank of general, has been 
taken prisoner at Modon, 

There is reason to fear that there has been a con- 
siderable defection among some of the late leaders of 
the Greeks. Ulysses has gone over to the Turks, and 
is reported to have assisted in the taking of Corinth. 
The Turks are making the greatest efforts for the re- 
duction of Greece, and it is apprehend they will be 
successful. Patras was yet held by the Turks. 


‘Right of Instruction.” 
April 19th, 1825. 

Sin: On presenting to you the enclosed essay on 
“the right of instruction,’ for publication, if you 
please, it is due to you, as well as to myself, todeclare, 
that l have no personal molive or party feeling in the 
matter. 

The discussion of the question is now proposed in 
order to obtain, if possible, an early and decisive ex- 
pression of the public opinion upon the subject of if 
Because, it is supposed, that the present is a very 
suitable time for the purpose; and that, such an ex- 
pression of public opinion is essentially necessary to 
the domestic tranquility and happiness of the peuple 
of these states. Am I mistaken in the supposition? 
I think not.° 

The “‘factious” exercise of this right, whether it be 
real or imaginary, or whether exercised by ‘parti- 
zans,”’ in or out of the state legislatures, has, already, 
in several instances, which it is not now thought ne- 
cessary to mention, threatened the existence of the 
union, and shaken it to its centre. It has driven from 
the councils of the nation, some of the wisest and 
best men in it, and has deeply periled the high repu- 
tation and future usefulness of others. Are not these 
sufficient reasons why the “right” should be ex- 
amined; and, if found to be defective, as well as dap- 
gerous, that the insidious clamour, of which we havé 
lately heard so much, should be silenced by the gen&: 
ral end audibic expression of public opinion? 
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Permit me to add, that 1am an ardent friend to the 


confederacy of the states—ihat Iam decidedly in fa-, 


vor of thé existing supremacy of the democratic prin- 


_ciple in the composition of the constitution, and of 
the admirable system of representation, upon which | 
-it is-founited—] am, therefore, and with great re- 


spect, A FEDERAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 
Ii. Nints, editor Weekly Register, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION.” 


“Have the people the right to instruct their representatives in 
culgress:” . : 


depends on the meaniog of the word “instruct” by 
those who contend for the right. te 

Is it intended to mean, that the ‘people have the 
right to communicate their thoughts and. wishes upon 


. . { 
any Subject, of a public nature, to be voted upon 
by their representatives in congress, with a. view. 


to enlighten andgconvince their understandings, in 


regard to any particular or general interest con-. 


nected therewith? If so, the right is indisputable. 
it is founded in reason and in the eonstitution; and 
is more or less acted upon, in every session of con- 
‘Tess. 

. But if it is intended to mean, that the people have 
the right to control the votes and proceedings of their 
representatives, by arbitrary instructions, and there- 


by tocompel] them to act contrary to their own views. 


and opinions, upon “any subject whatever,” itis clear 


to me that no such right exists; and further, that this’ 


pretended right is contrary to the principles and pro- 
visions of the constitution, and contrary to the moral 
principles and feelings of the people, for whose exclu- 
sive benefit it is pretended it is set up! 

It will not be necessary to my purpose to commence 


the inquiry, as to the origin or existence of this right,’ 


at an earlier period of our history than that of the 


formation of the old federalconstitution. It was vir- | 


tually, though not specifically, recognised by that 


instrument, in the power reserved to each state, to’ 


“recall its delegates. or any of them, within the year, 


(the time for which they were appointed), and to’ 
send others in their stead for the remainder of the. 
year”—Art. 5, It is supposed, that this provisiun | 


could only have been intended to remedy incapaci:y 
¢r cisobedience of instructions. It is not doubted 


Vat instructions were given, or that “recall” would. 


Lave been the consequence and punishment of diso- 


Ledience. The right is, therefore, admitted upon this | 


constitutional evidence of the “power” to enforce it. 
i, may be said that the right, here spoken of, was in 
ioe state legislatures and not in the people’ But it 
should be recollected, that it was as well understood 
‘hen, as it is now, that all political power is derived 
irow the people; and that the people then had an in- 
Cispatable right to instruct their state legislatures. 
‘¢ is not, therefore, to be supposed, that the legisla- 
‘ures usurped the power to call the convention to 
lurm the constitution, and to instruct that convention 
to make those legislatures the depositories of the 
People’s right and power to appoint, instruct and re- 
call their delegates to congress. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that the people would have submitted to such 
Usurpations. It follows then, that the rights of ap- 
pointment and recall, which constituted and enforced 
the richt of instruction, exercised by the legislatures, 
must have been delegated by the people, which was, 
in fact, and to all intents and purposes, the same as if 
they had been reserved and exercised by the people 
themselves. But it is supposed that this recognition 
of the right of instruction was considered asa strong 
objection to the old constitution; as tending to im- 
pay and lessen the independence and usefulness of 
members, and as being the medium through which the 
Stry and turbulent spirit of parties and factions might 
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enter into and influence and control the councils of 
the nation; the deliberations of which, to be wise 
and saluiary, should be perfectly free, especially 
from all party or local influence and control; and, 
therefore, it is supposed that the “right” was care- 


fully and effectually guarded against, though not 


expressly so, in the formation of the present consti- 
tution. 

This is inferred, Ist, from the ardent and powerful 
reasoning of the framers of the constitution, to shew 
the dangerous and fatal effects of parties and factions 
in confederated republics; and, of course, against 


the admission of any principle into the constitution 
It seems to me, that the answer to this question, 


which might serve as an inlet for party spirit into the 
congress of the United States—specimens of which 


reasoning may bescen in the “Federalist,” No. 10, by 


Mr. Madison; and in general Washington’s ‘fare- 
well address” to the people of the United States. 

I will here beg leave to observe, that, to those who 
have attentively read and considered those papers, 
and especially the “farewell address; it must be a 
matter of surprise, as well as of mortification and re- 
gret, to see this-right of instruction set up and insist- 
ed upon, as it now is, in opposition to the facts and 
‘reasonings contained.in them. 

My second inference is—from the fact of the en- 
tire omission of the principle, as well as of the pro- 
vision of the Sih article. of the old constitution, of 
“the power of recall:” It may be objected to this in- 
ference, that the omission was intended to “prohibit” 
the exercise of the “right’’ to the state legislatures, 
and reserve it to the people, agreeably to the princi+ 
ple of the provision of the tOth article of amendments 
to the constitution, that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or tothe people.” But to this I answer, that 
“the powers delegated to the United States by the 
constitution,” are full and complete; and that the 
very act of such delegation “‘prohibits” to the peo- 
ple, as well as to the legislatures of the states, all ar- 
bitrary powers, or rights, to interfere with or at- 
tempts to control, the exercise of the powers so de- 
legated, in any way whatever. 

My third inference is drawn from a well known 
fact, that aright, whether of an individual or a com- 
munity, without the means to enforce it, is a mere 
nullity, and void of itself—and, therefore, it cannot 
be rationally supposed that, if the framers of the con- 
stitution had intended to “‘reserve,”’ or even to favor 
the “right,” they would have taken away, either frofh 
the people or the legislatures, the ‘spower” to enforce 
it. | 

My fourth inferéfice is—from the positive provi- 
sion contained in the 6th section of the Ist article of 
the constitution—that, ‘‘for any speech or debate in 
either house, they, (the senators and representatives 
in congress), shall not be questioned in any other 
place.”? And, finally, from another positive provision 
in the constitution, that ‘congress shall make no 
law abridging the right of the peopie peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances’’—See Ist art. of amendments, 


Now, if members shall not be questioned out of the 
house, “for any speech or debate” in it, it seems to 
me to be extremely preposterous to suppose, that they 
may be ‘arbitrarily instructed’ what they shall, or’ 
what they shall not, say or do, in the performance 
of their constitutional functions; or, that they are 
bound to obcy such instructions ;—besides, if the peo- 
ple have a right, arbitrarily “to mvstruct their re- 
presentatives” in matters of legislation—whatration- 
al motive can be assigned for this constitutional pro- 
vision to guard their right to “‘pxtrT10N?” | 

I think it is.clearly shewn, that the 1ight of “arbi- 
trary instruction,” claimed by factionists for the peo- 
ple, is “contrary to the principles and provisions of 
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the constitution,” and, therefore, that the represen-| 
tatives in congress are not, and cannot be, bound by 
such instructions. It follows, then, that they have 
the right to resist them. And I shall endeavor to 
shew, in my next essay, that they are constitution- 
ally and morally bownd to do so, 

In the meantime, it may be asked, ‘‘have the peo- 
ple no right of control over the conduct of their re- 
presentatives in congress?” lLanswer yes—they have 
the right of enlightening and convincing their under- 
standings, by address or memorial, if they can—but 
if it should so happen, as it sometimes may, from 
inattention or improper motives in selecting them, 
that their representatives have not the capacity to be 
so instructed—or that they have not the candor or 
honesty to acknowledge conviction when they feel. 
it, and to act accordingly—the people have the right} 
to ELECT oTHERs torepresentthem. These are their | 
only rightful means of control—and respest for them- | 
seives, in regard to those whom they have once ho- 
nored with their confidence, as well as for their own 
institutions, should prevent them from ever attempt-| 
ing touseany other. These are amply sufficient for | 


all the purposes of fair representation—and the use | 
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to its provisions, can be binding on the peoyte of the 
states; and because, all Jaws, made according to its 
provisions, are binding upon all the states, upon every 
citizen of the United States, and upon all others re- 
siding within the limits or jurisdiction thereof. 

The constitution is composed of variovs parts, and 
each part is equal, in validity and foree, to any other 
part of the constitution. These parts are composed 
of the several articles and sections contained in the 
constitution, and these articles describe the form oi 
the general government, and of the several parts o/ 
which it is compesed. They prescribe the powers 
and duties of all the parts in concert, and the sepa- 
rate and independent powers and duties of each par- 
ticular branch or part, and, finally, they describe and 
indicate the powers and rights reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people of the several states. 

The parts most in point for present examination, 
are those which delegate the powers of the United 
States, and those which reserve the powers and rights 
to the states respectively, or tothe people. Is the act 
of reservation, by the constitution, of certain powers 
and rights to the states or to the peopie, a complete 
and sufficient guaranty for the full and exclusive 
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of any other, as the constitution now stands, would | exercise of those powers and rights, by the states or 


be contrary to all the known principles of wise and 
eyual legislation. 
Jam, with great respect, 
A FEDERAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 
“RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION.” 
ESSAY, NO. II. 
April 22nd, 1825. 
Str: It may be seen, in the essay of the 19th inst. 
that the pretended right of the people, to arbitrarily 
instruct their representatives in congress, is ‘‘con- 


tution of the United States.” 

It is assumed in that essay, that it is the morai and} 
constitutional duty of every member of congress to | 
resist every attempt to exercise such right—and) 
that the right,in itself, is contrary to the moral prin-| 
ciples and feelings of the people, for whom it is set 
up. And the purpose of this essay is to establish , 
the truth of those assumed facts. To do this it wil! 
only be necessary to briefly examine the nature of | 
the constitution, the nature of the oath of office il, 
prescribes to members of congress, and consider) 
them in eonnectior with the nature of this right of | 
instraction. 

It may be proper to remark, at the commencement 
of this examination, that, in this country, all political | 
power isderived from the people. That, at the close | 
of the revolutionary war, the people thought it ne- 
cessary and proper to form a closer and stronger union | 
of the states, upon the principle of ‘mutual conces- | 
sion and mutual dependence, for mutual benefits” — | 
whereby “the common defence and general welfare” | 
might be more effectually and permanently promoted | 
and secured. That, to this end, it was found to be ne- | 
eessary to form a general government, to regulate and | 
manage the general concerns of the union—and that 
the constitution is the written will of the people, or | 
the article of agreement amongst them, as tothe form 
and powers of the general government. 

This article of =zreement was deliberately entered | 
mto and solemnly ratified by the people, in the face, 
of Heaven, and proclaimed by them to the world as, 
the future and indissoluble bond of the union of the) 
states. It is, therefore, called the ‘constitution of, 
tue United States”’—It is cailed “the supreme law of | 
the land,”’ because it cannot be altered or amended | 
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people, to whom they are so reserved? I think it is. 
And, if it be so, it must be admitted, that the act of 
delegation, by the constitution, of certain powers and 
rights tothe United States and to the several branches 
or individuals of the government thereof, is afulland 
complete guaranty for the perfect and exclusive ex- 
creise of those powers and rights, by the United 
States, and the several branches and individuals of 
the government thereof, to whom they are so dele- 
gated, 

Now, if the government of the United States, or 
any branch or individual of that government, should 
usurp, or arbitrarily control the exercise of the pow- 
ers and rights reserved to the states or to the peo- 
ple—would not such usurpation or control, be a 
violation of the constitution? It is clear to me that it 
would—and, if so, It must be admitted that the usur- 
pation, or arbitrary control by the states or the 
people, of the powers delegated to the United States, 


.or to any branch or individual of the government 


thereof, would also be, aud equaily,.a violation of 
the constitution. Because the authority and the in- 
strument, by which the respective powers are dele- 
gated and reserved, are equal and the same; and be- 
cause, there is nothing in the terms or purposes, either 
of reservation or delegation, which makes the least dis- 
tinction between, or gives the least preference to, the 
powers deiegated and reserved. The intention of 
the constitution, then, was evidently this—that the 
powers delegated and the powers reserved, should 
be SEPARATELY and INDEPENDENTLY exercised, by 
those to whom they were given and reserved, as the 
best means of promoting and securing “the common 
defence and general welfare” of the people of the 
United States. , 

It is not necessary to my purpose to go into a mor: 
minute examination of the “nature of the constitu- 
tion,” and | shall now proceed to examine the “‘ra- 
ture of the oath” which it prescribes to members o! 
congress. 

This oath binds every member, to his Gop and to 
his COUNTRY, “<0 SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION.” Now, 
“to support the constitution,” as a whole, it must be 
supported in all its parts.. Each member is, there- 
fore, bound by his oath, ‘‘to support the constitution,” 
in ali its parts. That is, to equally guard each anc 
every part, against all and every sort of violation— 


by an ordinary act of legislation, like other laws—nor | and against al! attempts to violate them, from whatever 
tn any other manner than is pointed out by the people, quarter they may come, or by whomsoever they may 
in the constitution itself:* because, no law, contrary | be made—whether by the United States, or apy 
| branch or individual of the government thereof, 
,upoa the powers or rights reserved to the states or to 
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‘he people—or whether by the states or the people, large into the present posture of our national affairs 
upon the powers and rights delegated to the United} —the future destinies of our free republic, and the 
States, or to any branch or individual of the govern- effect and influence of executive power and 'prest- 
mentthereof. Hence, I infer thatit is the moral and} dential patronage and policy upon those destinies, for 
constitutional duty of every member of congress to| good or evil. We were satisfied that Adams was the 
resist every attempt to exercise the assumed right! safest and best choice, and we resolved to sacrifice all 
of “arbitrary instruction”—whether they proceed} local enmities and personal dislikes, and give him 
from the state legislatures, or from the people of the| our support. Had you been present you would have 
states. done the same. We considered him best qualified 
if am correct in this inference, it follows that the! to fill the office and we voted for him. The same 
wilful neglect or omission of those duties, involves! views which governed our opinions would bave re- 
the crimes of moral perjury and treachery to the| gulated yours. We knew that, in kingly goverh- 
‘country. And, hence,I infer that any attempt to; ments, the rivalry among candidates for crowns had 
exercise the assumed “right of arbitrary instruction,” | always shaken the most powerful natiens to their cen- 
must he “contrary to the moral principles and feel-| tre, and had often laid whole empires waste; and, a3 
ings of the people,” in whose name itis set up. Be- this was the second time the elective question had 
cause, I cannot suppose that there 1s amoral and re-| devolved upon the house, we thought it best, (if pos- 
flecting man in the nation, whose principles and feel-| sible), to finish the election at a single bailot, and 
ings would not revolt at the thought of being the au-| give our system of government a splendid triumph 
thor of such crimes—either by lending his name or | Over all other systems. This has been done; and in 
DB influence to, or by permitting them to be used in, such | a manner so orderly and dignified, as to furhish 2 
an attempt. And certain it is, that, by so doing, he | magnificent commentary upon our civil institutions, 
Bwould either force his representative into the com-| and an example worthy of ali future imifation. 
mission of such crimes, or else compel him to enter | The point of requisite qualifications for the office 
Hhis solemn protest against such attempt, as an uncon-, Was examined by us, fully and fairly and deliberately, 
stitutional and corrupt act on the part of his consti-| and every view we were abie to take of it resulted in 
tuents. He might, indeed, dress. up his protest in, lavor ot Mr. Adams. It seems indeed to be admitted 
yore courtly and agreeable terms—but, disguise it! generally, that Adams is as much superior to Jackson 
Sos he might, it would still be the same. in the proper acquirements to head the nation, and 
It may be seen in this and the preceding essay,) ¢!scharge the multifarious and complicated duties of 
@tat 1 think with Mr. Clay, as to the futility of the| chief magistrate, as Jackson would be to him at the 
eneval principle of the might. That is, as to the| bead of an army in the field. So far as experience 
ight of bodies or sections of the peopie, other andj 5 requis'te, Adams is certainly entitled to a most de- 
irger than those of congressional districts, to ‘‘arbi- cided prelercnce; are experience, though useful every 
rarily instruct” their representatives in congress.| Where, is no where soessential as inthe management 
t may also be seen, that I donotthink with him, as to | Of national affairs. It was always held to bea settled 
le right of congressional districts to arbitrarily in-| principle in our elective system that the candidate 
iruct their representatives. For, if I mistake him| 0est qualified should be pretered. ‘This, among the 
Dot, he admits the right and I' dispute it. But I shall} Ol4 republicans, was considered a landmark at elec- 
Particularly examine his opinions, in this respect, ina| tions. Itis yet a landmark among those who vete in 
nture essay—-and think 1 shall be able to shew that| reference solely to the public good: and if the prin- 
tis not entirely correct. I am, with great respect,| ciple ought to have any weight in choosing agents to 
A FEDERAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN, | fill inferior offices, surely it ought to be decisive in 
voting to fill the highest office in the nation’s gift. 
a ae eee Sci athe Each of the three candidates had gifts and qualities 
Late Presidential Election. peculiar to himself; and some qualities, perhaps, are 
several of the members of congress from Ken-| Common to them ail: But Jackson has the fighting 
ucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, &c. have addressed | gift in high perfection, and, had I been called on to 
ircular letters to their constituents, in all which! seleet an officer to head the army, I should have taken 
ielate election of a president of the United States! him without a moment’s hesitation. ‘The same rule 
rms a prominent point. That the political history | Was followed and adhered to in voting for Adams as 
fthat important event may be preserved, it seems| hXt president. His superior fitness for the station, 
roper that some notice should be taken of those let-| Ought to justify our vote in the eyes of all sedate and 
rs; and, besides, the extracts made from them may | Sober minded men: But, to forestall the cavellings of 
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- otherwise useful. zealous partizans, I will suppose What no one can 
ciract from Mr. Trimble’s address to the people of the| believe—that the three candidates before the house 
first congressional district of Kentucky. were equally well qualified to fill the office: and then 


Four of the members from our state voted for| 1 ask, which of them ought to have been supported 
ackson, and eight of them for Adams; of whom J| by the Kentucky delegation? Before I answer, let 
asone. Speaking for myself, | can declare most; me make an examination of the facts, and acompari- 
lemnly that my vote was not directed by any selfish | son of the relative strength of the candidates before 
ews or local reasons. Fear, favor or affection,| us. In making it, I shall endeavor to distinguish be- 
ere not among the motives that governed my opi-| tweer results that were certain, and hopes that were 
ons and decision. I looked, as I think I should have! delusive, and wishes that were only possible, but not 
bne, to the great and leading interests of the nation; | probable. 
Ways recollecting that my own state makes a partof, Mr. Adams was elected on the first ballot. Thirteen 
I feel satisfied that those with whom I voted did | states voted for him; seven for Jackson, and four for 
*same. Our choice was the result of serious and’ Crawford. By voting for Jackson thestate of Ken- 
‘Passionate reflection. We consulted frankly and! tucky could have prerented an election on the first 
‘tly on the subject. We compared and contrasted, ballet, and probably for several succeeding ballots; 
‘claims and merits of the two highest candidates, but finaily Adams would have been elected with our 
on the list. We considered their claims upon the; vote against him. This may be shown by a brief 
intry—their qualifications for the presidential of-| statement. There are 24 states in the union, and in 
“—their pelitieal principles and predilections—| making a president, they vote by states, each state 
It opinions of federal power and state rights—and {| hating only one vote. The constitution declares 
iT Views, (so far as we could know or learn), of| “that a majority of all the states shali be necessary to 
Policy, foreign and domestic. We looked at!a choice.” Jhirfren ts the majerity of 24, and ot 
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course no election could be made until some one ofjing; and, in making the experiment, they woulf 


_ Adams 11, Jackson 9, Crawford 4. 


ton; andifthey had voted for Jackson “throughout | the views of his friends: 4th. Because the friend 
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the candidates could obtain the votes of 13 states.| have left itin the power of the Crawford states 1p 
Let that be kept in memory. Mr. Adams had the six} turn a complete summerset over Kentucky and her 
New England states certain. New York, Maryland, | Jackson candidate. And, moreover, that course, a). 
Ohio and Illinois, were equally certain, Thatis to| though it might have drawn no censure on them 
say—he had ten votes certain, omiting Louisiana, | must have been abandoned in the end, and, therefore 
which voted for him, and was probably ascertain as; would not have been an open, manly attitude, for 
any of the others: But say ten votes certain, and then} members who were called upon to take a second 
three votes more would elect him. Crawford had) choice. They were sworn to choose a president 
four states certain, viz: Delaware, Virginia, North] out of the three highest on the list, and | must allow 
Carolina, and Georgia: These voted for him, as it; myself to say that a true statesman ought to hare 
was well known they would do before the vote was) sagacity enough—political instinct enough, to pep 
taken. Give Jackson all the other states, including | ceive the final issue of events, and firmness enough 
Kentucky, and ttie ballot would stand thus—Adams'! to march forward to that point without dissimulatio, 
10, Jackson 10, Crawford 4, Inmy opinion, Jackson | or false motives. I must repeat it, if Kentucky had 
could have got no more than ten votes in any possible | voted for Jackson, and all the other states had stood 
event, Among these ten, I have counted Louisiana; | firm in purpose, there would have been no election: 
but as that state voted for Adams, it ought to be set/ But it is reasonable to believe that, after a time, prv. 
down to him, and then the ballot would stand thus—| dence and good sense would have induced some tp 
yield their personal preference, and sacrifice their 
Now, upon these facts it is plain, that there could| private wishes for the public good. -And here, the 
be no election, so long as cach state should persist in | igquiry is—which of the parties ought to lead- the 
its first choice. It is equally clear, that Crawford’s| way and set the first example? Should it be’ ths 
four states could at any time elect Mr. Adams by go-| friends of Jackson, Adams or Crawford? J answer 
ing over tohim. Butin this statementI give Jackson | the friends of Crawford certainly. But take it eithe: 
Louisiana and Missouri.also: whereas they both voted | way, and look at the result. Let Adams be with 
for Adams, and ifthey are both set down to him, then | drawn, and then Crawford would have been electe/, 
the result is—Adams 12—Jackson 8—Crawford 4:; The six New England states prefer him to Jackson, 
and so, if the Crawford states had gone for Jackson, , and would have voted for him certainly. New York 
the vote would have been a tie at 12 &12. This last, would have voted for him certainly. That state ha ff 
arrangement of the Adams vote, giving him Louisiana | 34 members, of whom 18 voted for Adams, 14 for 
and Missouri, is more to be relied upon than any | Crawford, and only 2 for Jackson. WHere then are’ 
other, because it accords with the vote of the ballot | votes for Crawford, (Adams aside), which, added 
box. Perhaps-Missouri would have gone for Jack- | to his original 4 states, makes 1}. But a large my 
son witli Kentucky: I think she would: and then he | jority of the members from Ohio prefered Crawfort 
would have only 9 yotes, as before stated: But Illi-; to Jackson; and so did the member from Missouri 
nois was certain for Adams; and so also was Ohio:| which makes 13 states. It is said, and I have no 
The vote of Ohio stood thus—Adams 10, Crawford 2, ‘doubt of the fact, that the member from Missi:sip7i 
Jackson 2: but take them either way, and I again prefered Crawford to Jackson personally. He wa: 
repeat that no effect could be produced so long as certainly willing to vote for Crawford after a few 
each state should adhere to its first choice; and what ballots, if, in doing so, the contest could be ended 
would have been the result, if each state had perse- It is very certain that, Adams aside, Crawford. woul 
Yered in,its obstinate adhesion? The house of repre-| haye received 13 votes, and probably 14, and thu 
sentatives—the great depository of our rights and have been made president, with the Kentucky vote 
liberties~-the people’s house—composed of their im- | againsthim. But it is more likely that the friends« 
mediate agents, would have presented to the nation; Crawford would have yielded and withdraw him: 
and the world the shameful and disgraceful spectacle, | Ist. Because he had the lowest vote in the electors 
of balloting for a president without effect, from the colleges: 2d. Because he was the weakest.of th 
ath of February to the 3dof March, at midnight.| three before the house: 3d. Perhaps the state of hi 
What an execrable display it would have been of} health would have had some weight with his friend 
divisions, sub-divisions, and profitless contentions? What!in advising his withdrawal: 4th. He is too good 4 
# scene for emperors and crowned heads to look upon | man, and too sincere a friend of his country, to hav' 
and scoff at? How justly would it merit their deri- it thrown into confusion by an obstinate protractiot 
sion and contempt? How could the friends of elec- | of the ballotings on his account. Suppose him wilt: 
tive government hold up their heads after such a ‘drawn, and then the question is—which of- the othew 
shameful exhibition? What an example to the new re- | would be the second choice of-his friends? I answer, 
publics of the south? Is that the way to recommend | Adams, beyond a doubt:—Ist.. Because Crawford ant 
our system to the world for itsadoption? Howcould Jackson have been, and probably yet are, hostile # 
we justify the scandalous display of discord and con-| each other; and because a majority of Crawford’ 
fusion? Could we expect the nation to do jess than | friends are decidedly opposed to Jackson; 2d. Be 
execrate our memory and names? Should we not | cause Calhoun and his friends are hastile to Cra¥ 
have merited the execration of all living, and of all ford and his friends; and because fears existed tha 
that shall live after them? | Jackson, if eleeted, would support Calhoun and bii 
But, apart from argument, what was the duty of! friends, and break down Crawford and his friend 
the members from Kentucky? The constitution | 3d. Because fears cxisted among Crawford's friends 
commanded them to choose a president out of the| that Jackson, if elected, would form a Calhoun cat! 
three highest on the list of candidates, They were! net, and promote his future views and the views ° 
sworn, like other members, to support the constitu-| his friends, and oppose Crawford and his views a 


















the whole contest,” instead of choosing a president, | of Crawford are épposed to Calhoun upono politic 
they would have aided in preventing one from being| principles, and will not support any man willing? 
chosen, Hew would this comport with their duty} who favors him; nor countenance any scheme thet 
upon aath, so far as that oath is connected with the | may lead to his future elevation; 5th, Because wi 





auestion? Those eight members, it is truce, might | supposed that, from the force of circumstances, © 
have given one or more votes for Jackson, and thus | cotton states of the south would rather unite the? 
ixave shown a willjngness to please all sides and gra- | selves with the eastern commercial states, than Ww!!! 
tify oll parties: but they knew_it would be unavail-|the western agricultural states: 6th. Because, ' 


takin 
share 


“tuey 


know 
the § 








‘they would. not expect from Jackson; and we all 


‘elect him certainiy, avd thus fling themselves ahead 


* against our.western views and policy for the next 
. eight years, as has been done, we all know, for the 
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saking Adams, they would expect to have their equal 


-hare of influence in his cabinet and councils, which 


:now ‘that men insensibly lean a Jittle in favor of 
the side which.will give most weight and conse- 
quence to their respective states and sections of 
country: 7. Because, by going for Adams, they could 


of the western states, and use executive influence 


Jasteight: And finally—because the friends of Craw- 
ford consider Adams better qualified than Jackson 
to discharge the duties of the office, which, in itself, 
i3 a decisive reason. In short, the friends of Craw- 
ford would find many reasons to unite with Adams, 
and not one inducing them to go for Jackson. It has 
been said since the election, and I verily believe it, 
that the friends of Crawfurd intended finally to take 
Adams, rather than let Jackson be elected. There 
is good reason to believe that Adams-had a majorily 
of the delegation of cach of the four Crawford states, 
and that he was the second choice of all of them; 
he certainly was the second choice of three of them. 
The result is, that Adams would have been electca. 
in taking Adams, therefore, we were certain of suc- 
cess: Intaking Jackson we were sure to be defeat- 
ed: or, at least, we could only divide the vote and 
make a tie, which was the worst result that could 
have happened, because it was the most dangerous 
ané most pernicious in example. He that can wish 
to sec a balloting for president continued day by day, 
for three and twenty days, is fonder of cabals, and 
caucuses, and stratagems, and strife, than I can be, 
or ever wish to be. 

[The address goes on to give a variety of special or 
local reasons to shew why the vote of Kentucky was 
favorable to Mr. Adams; and assumes it as a truth, 
that had the people of that state ‘“‘been present and 
informed of all the facts and circumstances, a large 
majority would have voted with the eight members 
for Mr. Adams.’’} 

Extract from the circular letter of Mr. Isacks, of Tennes- 
see, to his constituents, dated Washington, March 8. 
Upon the subject of the presidential clection, I 

know my feelings are strong; J think they are honest; 

dut hope! shall not indulge them, or add to your dis- 
appointment by the expression of a single word un- 
worthy of the charity of a christian, or the camlor of 

a patriot. It is not a question in which personal or 

local considerations ought to rule the judgment. 

However much I have seen in the lofty virtue and 
unbending mind of general Jackson to command, my 


admiration and esteem; however much I have felt! 


for the pride of my much injured state—all this, and 
much more, could 1 forego, and bow with cheerful 
resignation to the. majesty of the people of this repub- 
lic, if it were‘with their will that those things had 
been done. But it is not Jackson that has been de- 
feated or Tennessee that has been overlooked—It is 
the sovereign will of the people, (till now) the almigh- 
ty voice of this great nation, that has been set at 
defiance. 

The political assassin has stabbed at the vitals of 
the constitution, and the life’s blood of the republic 
flows through the wound. 

Is ours a government of the people? Is their will 
subject to no control but that which they themselves, 
not their servants, have plaeed over it? 

And have we, in Icss than half a century, come to 
this, that the first magistrate can be chosen, not by 
the choice, but against the known, expressed and so- 
lemn choice, of at least seventeen out of the twenty- 
four states, and, worse than all, by the votes of six 
states falsely given by their representatives against 


deniable, that the votes of seven states were given 
against gen. Jackson, in the house of representatives, 
contrary to the known wishes of the people thereof; 
six of which, (to oo Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, 
I}tinois, Louisiana and Maryland, were given to Mr. 
Adams, and one, (to wit:) North Carolina, by the pre- 
vious commitment of its members, to Mr. Crawford. 
What were the motives which directed the course, 
or the means by which the end was attained, your pa- 
tience and my limits would not permit me to rélate. 
It is enough that the deed was done; that the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in the hour of trial, have be~ 
trayed their most satred and momentous trust; and 
were I to ask for a reason to justify. this act, no re- 
publican could furnish one. | | 

A tyrant may be courteous and munificent; a usiir= 
per wise and wary; but their example is. therefore 
not the less dangerous. I would not determine, at all 
events, to oppose this or any other administration. 
I would, according te my judgment of right and wrong, 
support it in the rignt, oppose it in the wrong, and 
cling to the cause of our country, no matter who are 
itsrulers. But I should be as false to my own princi- 
| ples, as others have been to their constituents, if f 
| were not to re-assért the violated rights of the coun- 
try, and trust to the redeeming spirit of the constitu- 
tion to restore the government, in due time, to the 
hands of the people; “whose tights is to rule.’ 


Extract from the letter of Mr. Regtolds, of Tensesi:+, 
to his constituents. 

After mentioning the election of Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Reynolds says—This event, J] know, is contrary tu 
your best wishes, and I believe contrary to the wil! 
of a majority of the people of this union. And if tf 
am not greatly deceived in the disposition and detet- 
mination of them, the hero of New Orleans will be the 
next president who shall preside over the destinies of 
this great and growing republic. Tennessee, on this 
occasion, did her duty. The delegation wasuna ni- 
mous for her Jackson, it being almost the universal 
voice of their constituents. My course was Consistent 
with your dignity and honor, and my own feelings. 
found no concert or management among the friends 
of general Jackson. I sought for no combinations, 
ifany there were, to promote his election, by placing 
him under obligations beyond his duty afterwards to 
perform. Ireiterated to every gentleman with whom 
I conversed on the subject, his character, talents and 
services, and submitted his claims to their con- 
sciences and judgment. If any improper combinations 
or corruptions have been employed in the elevation of 
Mr. Adams, it is unknown to me. I should most in- 
evitably have exposed it to public view. But, in the 
absence of all proof, who, I ask, has made me the ar- 
biter of men’s motives and actions, and pronounce 
them infamuus, because thcy diifer with me on sub« 
jects oi deep interest to the Country, acting under the 
same solemn obligations of honor and duty which 
binds us all to heaven? J hope the charges are un- 
founded. Men of great talents, who have heretofore 
stood high in the regard and affections of their fel- 
low-citizens, for their patriotic and distinguished 
services, and who have been honored with the most 
important oflices within the gift of the peopie, and 
now enjoy them, ought not to be put down on slight 
grounds or jealous suspicions. But, 1f it is possible 
to ix guilt by evidence, the business ought not to rest 
in newspaper essays, and the murmurs of the disap- 
pointed; for, much as I esteem and honor some of 
them, I would not hesitate a moment to hurl them from 
their high ofices, in the manner pointed out by the 
constitution. Ihad no favors personally toask of any 
of those eminent men, who might succced to the pre 
sidential chair: Il want, -nor expect, no office. My 





the known will of their constituents? The fact is un- 


duty and obligations b¥e exclusively "yours while in 
your service. 3 
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Mr. Adams is a man of eminent and distinguished 
talents, and I trust will have an honorable, prosper- 
ous and happy administration, during the term of his 
election, for the benefit and glory of our common 
country. But it cannot be concealed that he is now 
placed in a singular and unpleasant dilemma, un- 
known to our political history. He has been elected 
president of tue United States, with a minority smal- 
Jer than the votes of the electoral colleges to general 
Jackson. This is a circumstance of great moment, 
and demands the serious attention of the people of 


_ ee, 


we cannot doubt, when we advert to some of the facts 
in the Jast election. One candidate had a decided 
preference of eleven out of twenty-four states, by 
the people; yet, when the power passed from their 
hands, and devolved on the house of representatives, 
the voice of the people was not regarded by their re« 
presentatives, (in many instances), but their iodivi- 
dual inclinations, from some cause or other, pursued, 
without any reference to the will of their constitu- 





ents. 
The individual who was manifestly the choice of 2 


this union. The constitution ought to be amended, | majority of the people, was not elevated to that dis- 


and the election given-to the people; for I deem it of 


t . . . . . . . _— . 
| tinguished situation for which his qualifications so 


Vital importance to the welt being and prosperity of | pre-eminently fitted him, and to which the important 
our country, that the chief magistrate should have, at | services he rendered to his country so riehly entitled 
the commencement of his administration, the confi-| him. Another was chosen by the house of represen- 


dence and esteem of ut jeast a majority of his fellow- 

citizens. 

Extract from the circular of Mr. Houston, to the freemen 
of the ninth congressional district of the state of Ten- 
nessce, dated Washington, March 3. 

At a late day of the present session, an appeal was 
made by the speaker of the house of representatives, 
in his official character, requesting an investigation 
of some charges that had been made against him by a 
member of congress from the state of Pennsylvania, 
which appeared in the character of a letter, in one 
of the public journals of that state. A motion was 
submitted to appoint a special committee for the in- 
vestigation of the subject, which, after consuming two 
days in discussion, was adopted. To this course J 
was opposed; because I did not think that congress 
bad any thing todo with a difference which had been 
made personal, by the course pursued by the speaker 
himself. ‘The imposing situation of the speaker of 
the house of representatives is such, that | am never 
willing to give my vote for the extension of his pow- 
er, when I can either suspect the existence of per- 
sonal feelings, or that there is even a remote possi- 
kility of rendering congress a court of inquisition, or 
that it may become-an engine of oppression to either 
members of the house or individuals in society, who 
may choose to exercise their constitutional privileges 
in the expression of their opinions. 

The courts in our country are open, at all times, 
for the redress of grievances, and to them individuals 
ean have recourse, where justice can be adminis- 


tered to the party aggrieved. There every man is. 


presented upon a footing of equality; stripped of 
power and patronage—no adventitious circumstance 
of official character, or extensive influence, can bias 
the mind of an impartial jury. The case is there de- 
termined upon its merits. There is no dauger in this 
course,—the constitution has prescribedit. There is 
no danger of rendering it the firebrand of party zeal. 
But it will assume a very different aspect, if congress is 
to become a court for the trial of personal altercation 
und disputes. It will render it a scene of discord and 
confusion, and the hall of legislation will become a 





scene of uproar, party rancor, and personal animo- 
Sity. 

The subject of the presidential election, which agi- | 
tated the American community so long, and was of so 
much interest to the nation, has resulted in the elec- 
tion of a candidate who had not a majority of the 
Votes in the electoral colieges. Nor had he a majo- 
rity of the members in the house of representatives, 
Lut only a majority of the states. 

AS our government is, in all other respects, a re- 
presentative republic, where the voice of the people 
governs, there must be a manifest defect of the con- 
siitution in relation to the election of president. 
Durtog the present congress, various resolutions have 
been submitted to the house of representatives, pro- 





poring amendment, but none has yet been adopted. 
rT ‘ 
a i 


at on aan te “onan de Se Pe ‘ ° ry ? F nn 
ual there is uecd for amcodment to the coustitution, fand had 4 


_tulives, who lad in his favor a Jess expression of na 
‘tional confidence, as manifested in the electoral col- 


leves. 


This is a subject of serious consideration for the 


citizens of the United States; and it wiil be for them 


to say, on some subsequent occasion, whether their 
voice shall be heard, and their rights respected, ox 
whether they will tamely yield those inestimable 
rights to the unhallowed dictation of politicians, who 
may choose to barter them, for their own individual 
aggrandizement, or otherwise dispose of them, cou- 
trary to tue known will of their constituents. 


Extract from Mr. Call’s address to the people of the first 
congressional district of the state of Indiana. 


The election of a president of the Uniled States 
has been made by congress. This was an event of 
great importance to the nation The people had 
made the attempt, and, having failed, they saw their 
highest constitutional riglit transferred to the hands 
of their representatives in congress, and much solici- 
tude was manifested as to the manner in which they 
would discharge this heavy responsibility, in the exer- 
cise of power not originally designed for them. 

You here saw the leading friends and partizans, 
who had warmly supported and advocated the cause 
of their respective favorite candidates for the presi 
dency, before the people of a wide extended repub- 
lic, collected together at your capitol, to decide the 
then unsettled contest. You lad good cause to sup- 
pose that a struggle would ensue between private in- 
terest, partiality or prejudice, and the duty which the 
representative owed to his constituents; which would 
triumph, was wnatier of doubt; aud which has triumph- 
ed, is now for you to decide. 

Although this contest has terminated in the elec- 
tion ofa chief magistrate, not the nation’s first choice, 
nor yours, yet it is a subject of much gratification to 
every loverof his couutry, to see an event, of which 
so much evil was foretold, pass by, unattended with 
any serious political disturbance; and if, by the too 
rigid exercise of canstitutional power, the represen- 
tative has crossed tie feelings and wishes of his con- 
stituents, yet remember he, as well as the president 
himseif, must, in due time, surrender to the people, 
the power which they delegated to him, and it will be 
for them to say wheter they will again intrust it to 
his hands. 

Your favorite candidate for the presidency, was 
not a candidate beiore congress; he, not being one 
of the three highest supported by the people, was 
excluded by the constitution, and, agreeable to the 
principies which | avowed to you, my support was 


given to general Jackson, the wext in your regard, 


aS appeared by the electoral returns of my district— 
he, indeed, was iny own choice; but I have always 
though it rziit and expedient that, in this case par 


ticularly, the representative should surrender his 
own plivale attachment for that of his constituents, 


4 ,! »> Re 8 asteend f rhe KAne “mie _ 
had Mr. Adams er Mr. Crawford been your fa 
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vorite, I should, most certainly, have supported either \ed to Mr. Adams, Mr. Storrs, Mr. Craig, general Van 
of these gentlemen firmly and steadily. Rensselaer, Mr. Morgan and P. Adams: the latter had 
My sincerest hope is, that the administration of Mr. been professedly a warm and undeviating friend of 
Adams, during the term for which he is elected, will , Mr. Jackson; he was by no means backward in boast- 
be prosperous and happy. Yet! cannot but declare, ing of personal exertions in his favor. Confiding in 
that I hope never again to see a president of the the professigns and official integrity of any three 
United States who is not the choice of the people, | of these, it seemed impossible that Mr. Adams could 
and trust soon to see the constitution soamended, as | succeed,” 
to preclude congress trom any sort ofinterference in, ‘As early, perhaps, as the 16th January, perhaps 
this matter, leaving its final decision where it ought sooner, it began to be rumored that Mr. Clay had 


+o be—in the hands of the people. | goue over to Mr, Adams, and that a part of the Ken- 
aid itucky delegation had gone over with him; and that 


Extract from the address of Mr. Gazlay, of Ohio. | Mr. Clay was to get the office of secretary of state. 

“At the commencement of the last session of con- | The rumor also embraced Ohio, Missouri and Wlinois. 
efess, the opinion prevailed, generally, that Mr. Jack- | For myself, { was utterly unable to believe vhat I 
sen avould be elected president by the house. This conceived at once so ridiculous and injurious to those 
opinion was not confined to a few, nor to men of charged with the dereliction. Most persons, with 
jimited means of information, nor to the personal whom J conversed, were in the same temper of mind. 
friends of Mr. Jackson: It prevailed among men of From this period until the 25th, the numerous let- 
all parties, and of the best information. Nor was the | ters and declarations of respectable persons, made 
opinion confined to any particular section or division | public, will abundantly prove the general unwilling- 
of the union: It prevailed in the New England states, | ness to give currency to these reports. The reasons 
as well as in the west, the north and the south. So| were obvious which rendered it so difficult to give 
strong and so general, within my hearing, was this | them currency.” 
opinion, that no one pretended publicly to say that} _ “Subsequently to the rumours, and the determina- 
any other candidate could succeed. The vote of | tion of the western members to vote for Mr. A. I held 
Louisiana, a few days prior to the true account there- conversations, incidentally, with three other of the 
of, was reported in favor of Mr. Clay. This gave Ohio thhembers; two of whom observed that “it would 
rise to various speculations opposed to the ejection of | never do to vote for Mr. Jackson, as Hie was an ene- 
Mr. Jackson. They continued but a few days, and | my to internal improvement.” One of them said 
were put to rest by the true intelligence from that that, from an intimate friend of Mr. Jackson, he had 
state. An opinion, so prevalent among a people, sup- | learned that Mr. Jackson had constitutional scruples 
posed to have no state secrets—whose communica-| on that subject. By a third member of Ohio it was 
‘ion With each other is direct and unrestrained, | observed, that, when he was leaving his district, se- 
would not originate apart from all cause, or be thus! veral of his friends gave him a parting charge that, 
long continued as a mere creation of the fancy. Men | whatever he mightdo, not to vote for Mr. Adams: he 
of the most calculating and solid minds, saw and felt | continued, by saying he should risque it, and that, at 
the éause of its prevalence—all saw it—it was the | most, it would be but a nine day’s wonder; and, as 
PUBLIC WiLL On which it rested; a foundation against | to voting to please his constituents, he felt no con- 
which, it was supposed, no impious hands could or| cern on that point: as a member of the state legisla- 
durst be raised. It was honorable to those who felt | ture, he had often voted against their express instruc- 
and acknowledged the influence and strength of that} tions, but found, in the end, he was more popular 
oower, which, as the impress of a mighty spirit, had| than ever. The observation, that, “elect whom we 
hitherto sustained and controled the destinies of the | may, it will be but a nine day’s wonder,” was very 
republic. The evidences of this will were the nine- | frequently made by members: also, that the better 
ryenine electoral votes given to Mr. Jackson by twexve | sort of people were in favor of Mr. Adams.” 
STATES, eleven of which gave an almost unanimous | ae 
safrage; and three others, viz: Ohio, Missouri and [From the Charleston City Gazette, May 13, 1825.] 
Connecticut, had given decisive evidence thathe was! It is with no ordinary gratification we publish the 
heir second choice. If any doubt remained to a | following replies to the question propounded in the 
fourth state, (Kentucky), it seemed to be effectually | communication from @ “Voter,” in our paper of yes- 
vemoved by the vote of ker legislature, requesting her | terday. The inguiry was frank and respectful, and 
representatives in congress to vote for Mr. Jackson. | it has been met with a corresponding feeling. The 
‘Those who had been educated to respect and regard | gentlemen, therefore, whose names are submitted to 
the public will as the only source of legitimate power the public suffrage, holding no difference of senti- 
and distinction, and as the ark of public safety, were | ment, on a very material point for the public con- 
compelled to acknowledge that Mr. Jackson was fair- | sideration, are now to rest their claims entirely on 
ly entitled to receive, and would receive, in the house, | individual merits. Such a contest, whilst honorable 
(being the only western eandidate returned there), | to themselves, Will have the further advantage of 
fourteen states out of the twenty-four. It was under- | avoiding that violence of conduct and feeling which, 
stood, as the only exception to the above, that North | unfortunately, too mach accompany a struggle for 
Carolina would vote, in the first instance, for Mr. party supremacy. 
Crawford. It was never understood that her vote, | Charleston, 12th May, 1825, 
iu any event, could be given to Mr. Adams; uor was| Mr. Editor: You will oblige me by publishing the 
it fairly presumabie that her delegates in the house | underwritten. 
would finally persist against the unanimous will of the 
State, a5 expressed in the college of electors.” 


f am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ww. Drarton. 
“It was not to the above facts alone, that opinions As IT consider every citizen entitled to information 
of the anticipated result were confined. Mr. Scott; upon the political sentiments of a candidate fora 
‘ad Mr. Cook, from the state of Missouri and Ilinois, | seat in congress, in reply to the question proposed to 
were pledged to vote for Mr. Jackson, as the choice | me by ‘*A Voter,” in your paper of this morning, lup- 
aad will of their respective states. They had openly | hesitatingly answer, that l am not “opposed to the 
declared themselves in his favor. The west, it was president and his cabinet,” neither should I “join the 
supposed, would give an undivided suffrage. This} opposition to them in congress,” from personal mo- 
may be considered as the state of things on the 15th | tives,in the event of my being elected a member of 
of January. New York was divided: fourteen stood {that body. After this declaration; that ] may avoid 


-2i Mr. Crawtord, five for Mr. Jackson, or, as oppes- ithe possibility of being misunderstood, l will avail 
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myself of the occasion to add, that Iregard an oppo-| .Varal. The United States vessels at Sackett's Har- 
sition to. individuals, as factious, and banecful to the , bor, have been sold to Captain Robert Hugunin, of 


A representative in con-' Oswego, who will break them up, and remove ths 
gress, in my opinion, is bound by the obligations of , materials to Oswego. 


prosperity of the union. 


honofand duty, to support measures, which, after the 
best consideration he cah’ bestow upon them, he 


deems-beneficial to his country, and to oppose such | proved herself as fine a vessel as ever floated. 


as he believes to be productive of a different result: 
in both cases, regardless of the men from whom such 
measures may origmate. _ War. Drayron. 


[ To the editor of the City Gazette.) 

Sm: Recognising, distinetly, the right of any citi- 
zen to ascertaio the sentiments of those placed in the 
sitnation of candidates for their suffrages, on all 
questions of public interest, I readily answer the 
question of “A Voter,” in your paper of yesterday, 
‘Whether Iam opposed to the present administration?” 

At the last session of the legislature, asone of the 
senators from Charleston, I attended a meeting, the 
object of which was to determine on a candidate for 
the presidency. I gave my vote for general Jackson, 
because I believed that the majority of my constitu- 
ents were in his favor; and I thought that every per- 
sonal preference of my own, if I had any, should 
yield tothat consideration. 

The clection having terminated, according to the 
provisions of the constitution, in favor of Mr. Adams, 
I thought, and still hope that the minority will ac- 
quiesce—nor can I conceive upon what grounds a 
virtuous man could declare war, in advance, against 
an administration, the only aim of which must be the 
public good, and the punishment of which, should 
they attempt otherwise, is safe in the hands of an 
honest and enlightened people. Long personal know- 
ledge and public observation of Mr. Adams’ charac- 
ter and conduct, have convinced me of his ardent 


_ purity and patriotism, and render it impossible that I 


ean have any prejudices against his untried adminis- 
tration. Your obedient servant, Wa. Crarrs. 

{Mr. Drayton has been elected, by a considerable 
majority. ] 
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CHRONICLE, 

Yt was an error in our last to say that Mr. Willey 
was elected asenator of the United States. Itistrue, 
that he hada very large majority in the house of re- 
presentatives—114 to 50, the highest of his opponents, 
and Mr. Lanman only 4 votes: but in the senate, which 
has a concurrent vote, the third stood thus—for Lan- 
man 6, Willey 3, Stoddard 2. Thus no choice has 
been made in Connecticut. 

Mr. Rush, it is understood, has accepted the 
appointment of secretary of the treasury, and is soon 
expected to return to the United States. 

Lewis Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, has been appoint- 
ed by the president, to be consular commercial agent 
of the United States at Matanzas, in place of Francis 
Adams, deceased. 

Com. Porter. The naval court of inquiry, appoint- 
ed to investigate the conduct of com. Porter, having 
concluded the business before them, and reported the 
facts to the navy department, adjourned, on Tues- 
day last, sine die. 

Mr. Simpson, of the Park theatre, New York, lately 
Peeeived 1900 dollars on his benefit night. 

The state bank at Trenton, N. J. has exploded. Its 
bills are now selling at Baltimore at 50 or 60 per cent. 
discount. We apprehend some grand rascality in this 
business, (for the amount of which an hundred little 
Fogues would he seut to a penitentiary), from the fact 
that very large quantities of the bills of this bank 
have lately been strangely forced into circulation in 


this city, and, perhaps, further south. They were new 
pills, fresh from the manufactory. 
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The North Carolina, Letters from on board this 
ship, dated off the Western Islands, say that she has 





The Colombian frigate Venezuela, of 82 guns, undér 
command of capt. Navaio, arrived at New York from 
Carthagena, on Sunday Jast, and exchanged salutes 
with the forton Governor's Island. She is the bear- 
er of a messenger with despatches to our government, 
containing a ratification of the late treaty, ke. 

-1 mob, in one of the eastern towns, at 2 o'clock in the 
morning of the 17th inst. pulled down three or four 
frame houses, and attacked a brick one, which, prov- 
ing too strong for them, they set it on fire, and thus dis- 
lodged the tenants of all! This is mentioned only to ask, 
ifsuch events happened in Baltimore, what would the 
charitable and orderly people of some of our cities 
have said about it? Such things wili happen, in every 
country and in the best regulated communities, and 
it does not become any one to iinprecate a whole so- 
ciety for the sudden and unanticipated actions of an 
inconsiderate or vicious few. 

Died, at Barboursville, in the state of Virginia, 
on the 16th inst. col. Thomas Barbour, (father of the 
present secretary of war), in the 90th year of Risage, 
which he reached without fear and without reproach. 
He was an ardent whig of the revolution, and, except 
his venerable contemporary, Mr. Jefferson, was time 
last survivor of the members of the house of burges- 
ses of Virginia, which, in 1769, made the first protest 
against the stamp act in which the revolution began. 
in Salem, Washington county, N. Y. col. Jo- 
scph McCracken, aged 89 years. He was a gallant 
soldier of the revolution, and lost an arm by a cannon 
ball at Monmouth. 

Baptism. Cumber Green, 4 colored woman, in 
the 107th year of her age, was lately baptised in the 
Roman catholic church, at York, Pennsylvania. She 
ig said to be in good health and of sound intellect. 

Fishing. On Saturday week there were one hun- 
dred and one fishing boats lying at anchor at Cape May. 
The fishing was principaily for mackerel. One boat 
caught upwards of sirty barrels of this fish in one day 
—the boats were averaging from twenty-five to thirty 
barrels per day. 

Effect of acanal in prospect. Thirteenacres of land, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, much of it meadow, 
which the owner offered last year for $1,500, sold u 
few days ago for eight thousand. 

The slave trade. The Accession, Roddam, arrived 
at Plymouth from Rio de Janeiro. On the S0th Dec. 
in lat. 20, lon. 30, fell in with a brig, with her masts 
in the water, and abandoned by the crew; butanum- 
ber of blacks were holding by the starboard fore 
chains and ecat-head. The A. took thirty-one off the 
wreck, and ten from the inside of the vessel. The 
brig was about 200 tons burden, and appeared to be 
laden with palm oil; and the blacks stated that the 
crew left her when she became water logged, The 
Accession arrived at Babia on the 12th of February, 
and landed thirty-nine, (two having died on the pas- 
sage), who were given into the hands of government, 

Pensacola, April 23. From Tallahassee, we learn, 
that col. McKee arrived there on the 7th instant, 
who is authorized, by the president of the United 
States, to select atownship of land for LaraverrTr. 

The sale of the lots in Tallahassee, the capital of 
Florida, which took place on the first Monday of this 
month, amounted to about forty-five thousand dollars ; 
and it is supposed they would have brought much 
more, had not the rain rendered the roads unfit for, 
travelling previous to the day of sale. 
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